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SSA eee ee ee Mark 12 : 28-34 and 38-44 
2. October 14.—T ‘he Ten Vi irgins peat” More 8, thse Matt. 25 : 1-13 
3. October 21.—The Parable of the Talents . . Matt. 25 : 14-30 
4 October 28.—Jesus Anointed in Bethany. ... . Matt. 26 : 6-16 
5. ISovember 4.—-The Lord’s Supper ........ Matt. 26 : 17-30 
6. November 11.—Jesus in Gethsemane ...... Matt. 26 : 36-50 
7. November 18.—Jesus Before Caiaphas. . . Matt. 26 : 57-68 
8. November 25.—The World’s Temperance Sunday . Isa. 5 : 11-23 
g. December 2.—Jesus Before Pilate . . . ; suke 23 : 13-25 
10. December 9.--Jesus on the Cross ... . Luke 23: 33-40 
11. December 16. pa eng Risen from the Dead . ; Matt. 28 : 1-15 
12. December 23.—Jesus Ascends into Heaven. . . °. Luke 24 : 36-53 

Or, Alternate (Christmas Lesson) .. . . . John « : 1-14 


13. December 30.—Review. 
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From the Shadow 


By Mabel Earle 


HOU on whose heart the night has drawn its 
gloom, 

Wouldst thou make dark the light of summer skies ? 
Thou in the desert, grudgest thou the bloom 

Of the green pastures where thy brother lies ? 
Thou in the silence, wouldst thou bar the room 

Of life’s"high temple filled with harmonies 
From those whose feet are entering ? 


Poor and low 
The grief which thrusts out hands of pleading so, 
Asking that all hearts ache with its one wo! 


When that supremest hour of love and loss 
Swept up the skies and blotted out the sun, 
When earth’s Creator hung upon the cross, 
What time his stripes our balm of healing won,— 
Though the far heavens were black, and hills and sea 
Shook in the horror of his agony, 
Somewhere on earth that self-same hour he saw 
Life’s sweetness, in pure hearts of love flung wide ; 
Life’s crown, where brave hearts clung to love’s high 
law 
Unfaltering—and he blessed them as he died. 


Far out beyond the hills that shuddered dim, 
Somewhere he saw a little laughing child 
Clasped in its mother’s arms, and blessed of him, 
Even thro’ his anguish, as it clung and smiled. 
Somewhere he saw a soul that spurned life’s dross, 
A love that gave itself in willing loss; 
And on the circle of the darkening lands, 
While Hell and Heaven watched by Calvary, 
The lifting up of his high-priestly hands 
Blessed them, and all who laugh or mourn, and thee. 
Thou in the anguish of thy lesser strife, 
Hast thou no love to clasp earth’s farthest ken ? 
Thou on thy Calvary of loss and life, 
Hast thou no blessing for thy brother-men ? 
Omana, NEs. 


Our Goodness, or God’s ? 


How commonly the world mistakes the Chris- 
tian’s profession of need for a profession of goodness ! 
A Christian woman recently writing to a friend well 
exposes this error: ‘* A few weeks ago our pastor was 
speaking in the Bible class of some one who went to 
God even in the smallest trifles. One of the mem- 
bers said, ‘I am afraid Iam not as good as that !’ 
To me it is not a proof of goodness, but of weakness 
and want and dependence. But it proves God’s good- 
ness that he stoops to listen to such little things.’’ 
There is the whole argument for Christianity in a nut- 
shell. Because of our utter loss of self-confidence, 
brought about by many a humiliating failure in even 
the smallest things, we confess our need of a personal 
Saviour, not only for eternal life in the future, but for 
success in the ‘‘trifles’’ of present-day life as well : 
and we find such a Saviour only in Jesus Christ. 
Man's confessed need, met only in God's goodness, 
is the privileged profession of the Christian. 


x<— 
Welcomed While Unworthy 


Let us be glad of any motive that drives us back 
to God! Let us welcome amy reason for doing right ! 
Even though the motive and the reason for seeking 
Him be not of the highest, we shall be better for hav- 
ing sought him. Many aman who is facing heavy 
responsibilities has prayed that he might be kept from 
sin in order the better to succeed with the work in 
hand. Such a prayer is not as lofty a one as the 
prayer that one may do right when there is nothing to 
gain from it except the doing right. But it is in- 
finitely better than no prayer at all; and it is better 
to be kept from sin by such a motive than not even to 
attempt to keep from sinning. We need to avail our- 
selves of every current in the storm of this world's 
forces that may carry us ever so little in the right 
direction. Some day—in heaven, perhaps—we may 
have learned to want to do right always and only for 
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right’s sake. Until then, what a blessing that we 
have a Saviour who will not quench the dimly burn- 
ing wick, nor break the bruiséd reed! - 


x 
Better Than Forgetting Our Griefs 


It is better to suffer than to be incapable of suf- 
fering. Keen grief is more of a blessing than stony 
indifference. A father whose heart was wrung by the 
death of his little daughter wrote to a friend : ‘* The 
passing: of the days does not make it a bit easier for 
me to think of the little one as absent from the home 
of which she was the light and delight. I am glad 
that we have not the cheap and degrading comfort 
of callousness, of the hardening of the heart to its 
loss. It is a joy to feel the pang*of it each day, and 
to be made the more sure that she is now, and that 
our eyes are only holden.’’ That God-sent grief 
lifts earth nearer to heaven, and enriches the hearts 
that it blesses. Let us see to it that our lives are 
made only greater blessings to those about us because 
of the griefs with which we are entrusted. 


x 
Keeping Our Distance 


Next to sinning itself, is going needlessly close 
to sin. Electricity is not the only force that some- 
times works by induction, leaping across space and 
seriously interfering with currents that it was meant 
to have nothing to do with. Evil is as expert as elec- 
tricity at that feat. Therefore the question that Rob- 
ert E. Speer has put to young people has a very prac- 
tical value: ‘*How wide is the margin between us 
and evil?’’ No man can afford to let that margin 
grow narrow. It is not a sign of strength, but of 
weakness, to dally with temptation. The man who 
might seem to be least endangered by a narrow margin 
here, always has the widest margin; and the man 
who foolishly dares to approach the border-line is the 
man who can least afford to. 
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“The Foolishness of God” 


AUL did not shrink from a striking phrase if he 
thought it would serve to arouse attention and 
bring men to feel the reality of spiritual facts. 

He never went farther in this direction than in telling 
the Corinthians that ‘‘ the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men.’’ The church father, Origen of Alexan- 
dria, who also was given to use strong expressions, 
and who had suffered for it, cries out when he comes 
to this text, ‘‘O Paul, if I had said that !’’ 

The whole procedure of God in the matter of 
man’s salvation must be pronounced ‘* foolishness’’ 
if we regard it from the level of ordinary human ex- 
perience and judgment. It is the vesu/t which justi- 
fies the apostle’s assertion that this ‘‘foolishness’’ 
surpasses all our human wisdom in the matter of 
bringing to pass just what was intended. 

Look, for example, at several of the facts that 
stand out prominently in the plan whereby God in 
Christ is saving the world. Some races have the fac- 
ulty of exciting the antagonism of the rest of man- 
kind in an unusual degree, and none has ever 
excelled the Hebrew race in this. Its strongest qual- 
ities and its weakest alike arouse human dislikes ; 
and its strongest never were more in abeyance, or its 
weakest more.in evidence, than in the period of the 
early Roman Empire. Its assumption of being God's 
especial favorite, its expectation of establishing a 
Jewish empire over the whole of mankind, its eager- 
ness in the pursuit of worldly gain, and its indiffer- 
ence to whatever was worth imitating in the life of 


other peoples, were at their height. At the same 
time its real power to see divine things, and its sense 
of a calling to be the means of blessing mankind, 
were at their lowest. It had neither prophet nor 
psalmist to place beside its great seers and singers of 
early days, and the employment of its learned class 
was something akin to conning over the contents of a 
junk-shop, as we see from the Talmud. 

Yet the incarnation of the Son of God takes place 
within the national life of this disliked and gener- 
ally unlikeable people. Jesus accepts its national 
order of worship and pious usage as his own. He 
even shows reluctance to step outside its bounds in 
the mercy of his miraculous healing. He seeks its 
temple and synagogues as the field of his teaching. 
He is put to death at the demand of his own people, at 
one of their chief festivals. He chooses out of its 
people those who are to perpetuate his teaching and 
his influence. He requires them to make Jerusalem 
the starting-point of their work after his death, al- 
though they are to make disciples of all nations. It 
was mainly among the members of his nation, at 
home or in the dispersion, that the early church was 
gathered ; and down to the second century most peo- 
ple thought and spoke of it as a new Jewish sect. 

And the ‘‘ foolishness’’ of that selection has vindi- 
cated itself as the highest. wisdom. The background 
which Judaism furnished for the gospel, the long disci- 
pline of law and prophecy, has been found to be that 
with which the gospel cannot dispense. The gift of 
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seership, which fell to Jacob on Bethel, and which be- 
came the distinctive mark of his people's spiritual life, 
has been the starting-point of all Christian culture. 
The Old Testament has been bound up with the New 
in the inmost life of the Christian centuries ; and it 
has been a vital loss when any isolation of the New 
from it has been allowed to obscure its message to 
mankind. 

Again, there is nothing more certain to arouse dis- 
trust of any one who lays claim to spiritual leader- 
ship than to hear that he has been in collision with 
the law, and has been condemned by the public 
authority under which he lived.  ‘* Jail-birds'’ and 
‘«gallows-birds’’ are felt to be birds of night, not of 
the day. No matter what may be said in excuse or 
palliation, it will be assumed that the man should 
have so walked as to keep well with the appointed 
ministers of justice. 

Yet Jesus of Nazareth was put to death by the 
Roman ruler, with the entire concurrence of both 
Caiaphas and Herod, the ecclesiastical and the civil 
authorities of the nation, and with the applause of the 
Jewish people, gathered to a great festival, and pre- 
sumably animated by the devout feelings which be- 
came the time and place. He was given over to a 
form of death reserved for gross criminals, who de- 
served no consideration at the hands of the rulers of 
the land. And except a few women and one lad, no 
friend stood by him in his dying hour. 

The ‘‘ foolishness’’ of allowing the gospel to be 
compromised by such associations has been vindi- 
cated. The degraded instrument of death has been 
elevated to the rank of a sacred symbol. Into its 
form the noblest architecture of the world has been 
shaped. It is flaunted on the flags of great nations 
as a thing of glory. It is carried on the breast of 
soldier, ecclesiastic, and fair woman, as the most 
sacred ornament. It stands for mercy on the field of 
battle, even among pagan nations like the Japanese. 
Three of the greatest rulers of the world—Charle- 
magne, Charles V, and Napoleon—placed upon their 
own heads the Iron Crown of Milan, as the crowning 
ceremony of their exaltation, because within its gold 
and gems there lies a narrow strip of iron believed to 
be one of the nails which fastened Jesus to the cross. 
‘*I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto myself."’ 

We naturally seek to draw men by statements 
which excite in them satisfaction or pleasure of some 
sort. The orator studies his audience to ascertain 
what it would like to hear from him, and adjusts his 
speech accordingly. He seeks to impress upon them 
that he is asking but little from them, in return for 
great benefits he is ready to confer upon them by his 
measures, He feels that he has accomplished noth- 
ing unless he has left them in good humor with them- 
selves, and with him. 

Jesus speaks to men in terms humiliating to them, 
rousing them to shame and alarm. He lays upon 
them the most exacting commands to self-denial and 
bearing of the cross. He promises them tribulation 
and scorn from men, such as he received for himself. 
His teaching abounds in statements which human 
wisdom would have pronounced to be needlessly re- 
pellent and antagonistic. He alarms, humbles, and 
searches the conscience by his words. He is satis- 
fied with nothing but perfect obedience to the de- 
mands of the law of right. 

But the ‘‘ foolishness’’ of this is seen to be the 
height of wisdom through its results. His severe 
demands have authenticated his claims to the con- 
sciences of men. Men have identified him with the 
ultimate arbiter of right, as they never did the sayers 
of smooth things, and the apologists for our natural 
frailty. Even unbelievers admit that there can be no 
higher life for man than to live sothat Jesus shall 
approve his acts. And Christians know that he 
uttered the will of God, who has made us for the 
highest goodness, and will not insult us by asking 
anythirg less of us. 

Great reformers and innovators seek the centers of 
population and intelligence for the field of their 
labors. They seek to have their words and works 
authenticated by human testimony of the most indis- 
putable kind. Jesus did his work in an obscure cor- 
ner of a remote province. He sought no attestation 
at the hands of the rulers or eminent people to the 
wonderful work he did, and to the mighty words he 
spuke. He offers us no overwhelming ‘‘ proof’’ of 
the truth of his gospel. We must believe in him 
with heart and will, and not merely submit to the 
proof with our intellect. 

As a consequence, his personality stands out the 
more distinct before us, through being free from all 
confusion with rival influences of his land and time. 
He has made that little land the most sacred place in 
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the world for the greatest nations, —their holy land of 
pilgrimage, to be forever seen in the light of his life 
and mission. 

And by throwing himself upon the faith of men, 
bidding them receive him only as they feel that they 
need such a Saviour, and declaring he can be no 
more to them than they choose him to be, he has 
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awakened a depth of devout loyalty without an ex- 


ample. He has had ‘‘a willing people in the day of. 


his power’’ such as no other method could have 
rallied to him,—men who trust him for life, for death, 
and for eternity, with mind and heart and will, and 
who wear his name as their proudest boast, their 
noblest honor. 
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The Sin of Blueness 


The gospel of joy is the only gospel the world 
wants to hear, and it is the only gospel that Christ 
authorizes us to preach. Moreover, it won't do to 
preach it in words only. Here is a valuable and 
needed lesson for us all that a Pennsylvania pastor 
frankly sends out of his own experience : 


My field was not the easiest in the world,—there are worse 
ones, I am sure, however; some progress was being made, 
though slowly, but I would get hopelessly discouraged and 
blve. One Sunday I had the blues, ‘Troubles seemed to pile 
in, and I was just longing for some sympathy from one of my 
friends. Instead, I got what, under God, went a long way to 
cure me. I had preached at one of the missions that after- 
noon something along the line of the joys of the Christian life, 
—have forgotten just what,—and speaking over things on the 
way home, a brother, whom I love dearly, and who I know 
was one of my best friends, bluntly said, ‘‘ 1 think you'd better 
take your own medicine.’" Ah! that was a hard slap, but I 
have been in much harder places, and I do not think I have 
ever needed that lesson again. Paul wrote to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. 2 1) that he determined never to come to them in 
heaviness [American Revision, ‘* sorrow '']. 


And Paul, in making that resolution, was taking 
kis own medicine, ‘ rejoice. . . always: again I will 
say, Rejoice,’"" The reasons for re*oicing, in every 
life, are so many and overwhelming, and the reasons 
for the blues so few and trivial in comparison, that it 
is ingratitude and treason to our Saviour to go about 
with a long face. Men ought to be able to read the 
good tidings of Christ's life in our faces from as far 
away as they can recognize us,—and if they never 
saw us before, they ought to be able to recognize the 
good tidings there. 

x 


The Wrong of Mixing 
Giving with Buying 

More than one earnest worker in the church, who 
wants to take only the highest ground in all methods 
of church work, believes in a general way that church 
fairs and paid entertainments are unworthy forms of 
money-getting for church purposes, but fails to un- 
derstand just why. Here, for example, is such a 
worker in Iowa who wants help, and who states her 
difficulty in this way : 


In looking through Notes on Open Letters in back numbers 
of The Sunday School Times, I find you advocate the highest 
standard in giving for church pu I most heartily agree 
with every word I find there. Will you kindly tell me how we 
may meet such objections as these to the adoption of the 
higher standard ? 

**We cannot dispense with the paid social and entertain- 
ment, because our young people must have some recreation 
and amusement. Why shouldn't the church reap the benefits 
(?), and at the same time know that the young people are 
harmlessly engaged ?"* 

Free socials have been tried, but proved a failure. Is the 
fault in the education of the young people, or where is the 
trouble? How may we substitute something for the paid en- 
tertainment? Do you think proceeds from such gatherings 
can more properly be devoted to benevolent causes outside 
our church, such as famine funds, fresh-air funds, and similar 
purposes ? 

Another urges: ‘* While it is not right for the church to de- 
pend upon such ways for its moneys, it is not wrong (it is even 
expedient) to lend these things a measure of support, because 
we can perhaps gain a hold upon some who do not associate 
with us in other ways, and may in time win them for Christ if 
we yield a little in these points where there is no wrong.”’ 

I do not wish to seem so strait-laced, strict, unfriendly and 
inhospitable as I fear some of my friends think me, but I am 
unable to think it consistent to compromise even in very small 
measure. As I have declared decidedly in support of the 
highest standard, and am almost alone, my position is a some- 
what trying one.’ The question of my action in the matter is 
(to me, at least) a momentous one. 


The whole objection, and the only objection, to 
bazaars or entertainments that raise money for church 
work, is that giving to the Lord is thus confounded 
with buying. If it were possible to hold a fair or 
give an entertainment where not a single purchaser 
of goods or tickets knew that the matter was in any 
connected with the church, and then the entire money 
proceeds were turned into the Lord’s treasury, the 
objection would be removed. It would be then sim- 
ply as though a merchant or a_ concert-manager 
should come to the church treasurer and say, ‘‘ The 





proceeds of my business for such a day were so much ; 
I wish to contribute this to your church.’’ But 
church fairs and church paid-entertainments are not 
conducted on that plan. A large inducement to the 
public to spend its money at such affairs is the known 
fact that the money is to be devoted to the church, 
and the public is thereby defrauded of the privilege 
and the training of giving,—giving outright to the 
Lord. To buy a sofa pillow or a plate of oysters 
or a ticket of admission is not giving; it is barter 
masquerading under the name of charity. 

Social gatherings and concerts and stereopticon 
lectures and tableaux and many other forms of ‘‘ good 
times’’ are a valuable and healthy part of church ':ie. 
But let them be without money and without price, so 
far as charges to the congregation are concerned. 
Young people need and ought to have recreation and 
amusement of this sort. Many a young person can 
be reached, and interested, and enlisted in the church 
of Christ, by getting that one to help in such affairs 
as these. But let money profit be kept entirely out 
of it. If a church has indeed gotten so inoculated 
with the barter virus that ‘‘ free socials’’ are a failure 
there, then it is high time for ¢Aa¢ church to break its 
bondage and struggle on to higher ground. There 
are thousands of churches where free socials are noz a 
failure. There are no ‘‘benefits'’ to be reaped by 
putting a price on them,—only a demoralizing and a 
stunting of the power to give in the church, a robbing 
the people of the blessedness that can come only 
through giving. 

It makes not a particle of difference whether the 
proceeds from this mistaken form of endeavor be 
given to work in the church or to benevolent causes 
outside, such as the correspondent mentions. Any 


- needy cause that ought to be supported by the Lord's 


people ought to be supported by their gz/¢s, not from 
profits realized by selling them merchandise or by 
entertaining them. 

It is never necessary, in a matter of principle, to 
come down from the highest ground in order to win 
souls for Christ. It only makes it harder to win souls 
that way, not easier. Christ was lifted up, not let 
down, that he might draw all men unto him. Let us 
not lower his standard ! 


x 


Common Sense in Prayer 

Prayer is conversation. It is the most privileged 
conversation that man can ever have, but it is never- 
theless a talking with God, and a listening to God ; 
and as such, it seems reasonable to apply to it some 
of the principles that govern our conversation with 
loved friends in the flesh. This thought may help to 
answer a question which a heartily appreciative reader 
in Connecticut asks. He writes: 


I am a subscriber to, and a reader of, the best po in the 
world,—namely, The Sunday School ‘Times, and I would like 
to have this question answered through the ‘Times : 

How often should a Christian pray for one or a number of 
unsaved? Should he make it a point to pray for them fer- 
vently in every prayer ? 


Of cour:: tot. Whyshould he? There are times 
when it is not our duty to be thinking about any un- 
saved souls, but to be giving our whole attention, in 
life-and-death earnestness, to the doing of some other 
duty which the Lord has laid upon us. We shall 
need his help in its doing, and we shall want to tell 
him so, and to find in prayer the strength that can 
come only through prayer. It won't do to be praying 
just then about unsaved souls ; we can safely trust the 
Lord not to forget them while we talk with him solely 
about this one thing that he would have us do. It is 
well to learn to concentrate in prayer, as in every- 
thing else that is worth doing at all. When we pray 
about an unsaved soul, let us concentrate, too, on 
that, and let us make that the theme of our prayers 
just as often as God would have us do so. But if we 
try to pray about too much every time, we shall not 
pray effectively about even a little. 
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A Soldier of the Lord 
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VERY animal has its congenial haunt, into which 
it fits by its very color, and the retired military 
officer is as much out of place in a stirring com- 

mercial city as a grouse would be in a public park. 
Those veterans congregate by an instinct in watering- 
places, where they establish clubs into which no 
tradesman is allowed to enter and arrange for stores 
where they can obtain their goods at economical 
prices ; they march up and down the main roads as 
if they were on parade, and criticise the mismanage- 
ment of the army with strident voices, and form a 
society of their own, narrow and prejudiced, into 
which no idea ever filters, but honorable and clean- 
living, in which no base act would be tolerated. 

Their outlook on life is from a tent-door, and abso- 
lutely different from that of a doctor or a merchant. 
What one of the warriors says on any subject, politi- 
cal or social, they all say, just as every one is as 
straight as a rod, has close-cut gray hair, clean-shaven 
cheeks, and a stiff, aggressive mustache. No one 
is admitted to their set unless he be in one of the 
services, and by preference the army, and no civilian 
could endure the atmosphere. There is only one 
division in the class, and that is made by religion. 
As the church is, in their judgment, a part of the 
constitution, like the throne and the House of Lords 
and the magistracy, they will not endure a word 
against Christianity. They were very particular in 
their day about church parade, and took care that 
any complaint of a chaplain had full effect. They 
abominate every one who criticises the Christian faith, 
and are not only ready to call him an infidel, but ex- 
press, at the same time, their idea of his future state. 
So many feel that at this point they are entitled to 
halt, and they would not be inclined to call them- 
selves religious. They are very much shocked, in- 
deed, if they should be supposed to cross the line, 
and to usurp the,position of chaplains or other pious 
people. One dear old colonel was once reading the 
service of the Church of England in the absence of 
the chaplain, and in his ignorance gave the absolu- 
tion. His adjutant whispered to him that he ought 
not to have read that passage, whereupon the colonel, 
with great presence of mind, told the regiment that 
he had made a mistake; then shouted in his best 
drill voice, ‘* As you were.’’ Hewas much congratu- 
lated at the mess on his smart retrieval of a difficult 
position, and he is still telling the story of his skilful 
escape from an unexpected ambuscade. 

a 

A certain proportion of the colonels are not formally, 
but sincerely and strenuously, religious, and they 
afford a unique type of piety. They have been, asa 
rule, converted by a sermon or by a book in some 
particular way which they can describe, and on some 
definite date which they hold in a retentive memory. 
With them religion is no decent observance or vague 
opinion ; it is a pronounced and unchanging convic- 
tion, and embraces not only the larger matters of the 
law, but also its jots and tittles. With them it has 
been right wheel about, and they have never varied 
in their steady march in the new direction. Neither 
on the camping-ground nor in the mess have they 
concealed their faith or been ashamed of their colors. 
They have been good soldiers of their country, and 
they are good soldiers of their Lord, bringing into 
his service all the unswerving loyalty and unquestion- 
ing obedience, as well as dauntless courage, which 
they have learned in the other army. If they are 
Episcopalians, then they are generally low-church- 
men, and are fierce against the slightest concession to 
ritualism. If they belong to the Scots Kirk, then they 
stand fast on the confession of faith, and will have no 
dealings with modern thought. Very often they are 
Plymouth Brethren, and then they will refuse to hold 
intercourse with another colonel who belongs to some 
other and less orthodox meeting in that remarkable 
community. 

Whatever they be or whoever they are, one can de- 
pend upon the colonels to be thoroughgoing and 
effective members of their church; and St. Jude's 
congregation had a legitimate pride in Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roderick MacBean, who had, for family 
reasons, settled in their city, and had been for many 
years an elder in the kirk. No one could say that 
he had been a brilliant soldier, for he has not risen to 
the rank of general, and he had never been on the 
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The author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush ” 
has written exclusively for The Sunday School 
Times a series of character-stories touching 
upon certain aspects of life which he discloses 
with a charm quite his own. Three of these 
Ian Maclaren sturies are soon to appear, at 
brief intervals, in these columns,—“ A Faith- 
ful Steward,” “An Irregular Christian,” and 
* Righteous Overmuch.”’ 
Spevial attention is called to the fact that these articles are fully 
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staff, but every one knew that he had been a sound 
and distinguished officer who had done hard and 
gallant work on the Indian frontier. His friends 
always said that MacBean ought to have been made 
a Companion of the Bath for the masterly way in 
which he brought a raiding Afghan tribe to their 
senses. He objained what is perhaps better, the 
Victoria Cross, for dashing in among the enemy and 
rescuing a wounded sergeant from the cruel Afghan 
knives; and he carried for life the mark of this en- 
counter in a cut on his upper lip, only partially con- 
cealed by his short mustache, 
# 

No one called him by his name, and some of the 
congregation hardly knew what it was ; both among 
the elders and among the people he was the Colonel, 
and when a worthy member ef the church who kept 
a large dry goods store obtained the same rank in the 
volunteer force, and some one complimented him by 
his title, the volunteer entreated that this should never 
be done again, for it were to bring him into painful 
comparison with our one and only Colonel. A tall, 
gaunt man with large bones, and hardly an ounce of 
superfluous flesh, his face bronzed by long Indian 
service, and his hair passing from iron-gray to white, 
his eye keen and alert, like one who has long been 
watching a tricky foe or drilling men on the parade 
ground, dressed quietly but always with severe taste, 
he was the most picturesque figure in St. Jude's, as 
he stood in the singing of the Psalms at the end of 
his pew, or behind the plate at the door, for all the 
world like a sentinel on guard, looking straight before 
him, and taking no notice of what the people cas: into 
the treasury, or carrying the vessels of the Lord in 
stately procession during the sacrament, as he had 
once carried the colors of his regiment when he was a 
young subaltern. He was the one touch of romantic 
color in a congregation of practical and enterprising 
merchants, —as it were, a red coat standing out from 
the hodden-gray. 

His wife and certain traditions of his family had 
prepossessed Carmichael in favor of soldiers, and his 
eye had already detected the Colonel's erect figure in 
the kirk. It was therefore with eaget courtesy that 
he went forward to meet MacBean when, one morn- 
ing, he came into the study with the air of one leading 
a battalion. 

‘When two men are going to fight a campaign 
together,’’ explained the Colonel, ‘‘and I hope that 
you and I, if the Almighty spare us, will be fellow- 
soldiers for many years, it’s a good thing that they 
should agree about the line they're going to take. 
Of course you're in command, and I am only a regi- 
mental officer ; but I always found it useful, when we 
were starting out on an expedition, to give the senior 
officers an idea of what I was after. From what I 
have seen and heard, I rather think you would like 
to take your fellow-officers into your confidence. Eh, 
what? 

‘*Quite so, sir,’ went on the Colonel, ‘just what 
I expected from your face. I think I know a man 
when I see him. Well, as I take it, the great thing 
is to stand together upon the truth, and I mean the 
practical truth, for ourselves as a nation. If we know 
what we are in the providence of God, and what part 
we have to fulfil in his purposes, why, then, we know 
where we are and what we've got to do; we know our 
marching orders, in fact, and what position we're ex- 
pected to take from the enemy. What do you say to 
that ?"’ 

When Carmichael indicated his agreement, and 





invited the Colonel to go into details, MacBean pro- 
ceeded with much cheerfulness : 

‘*It is years ago, Mr. Carmichael, since I discov- 
ered that the Lord’s work can never be properly car- 
ried on in the world, or the human race won to Christ, 
unless Great Britain—for I don’t like that talk of 
England as if Scotland were only a conquered prov- 
ince, which, thank God, it never was, and never shall 
be—unless Great Britain, as I was saying, knows her 
own history and her own destiny. Why, as long as 
I thought that there was no difference between our 
people and the German people, or any other that the 
Lord has been pleased to have mercy upon, and that 
we were just one of the ordinary Gentiles, I had no 
idea of our responsibility ; I was like a man who was 
heir to an estate, and had never claimed it; you follow 
me sir ?’’ Carmichael began to suspect many things, 
and regarded the Colonel with hopeful delight. 

‘It was an Englishman, and a very good fellow, — 
Lancelot of the Irregular Horse,—who first showed 
me the truth when we were both invalided to the hills 
after a frontier scrimmage. I'll never forget the day 
when, after three hours’ Bible reading, he proved to 
me as clear as a pike-staff, and I've never had the 
slightest doubt since, that we are the lost ten tribes."’ 
Carmichael understood everything then, but the Colo- 
nel mistook the expression on the minister's ingenu- 
ous countenance. 

‘You do not seem to be quite with me, eh? what? 
surely a man of intelligence like you,—if I may be 
allowed to say so,—has never fallen into that other 
descent of the ten tribes—the most dangerous error 
and childish rubbish that ever entered into the human 
mind, and which has no support whatever from the 
inspired writings. I never met one sensible man ex- 
cept Ponsonby of the Artillery, who was as sound as 
oak, and died like a good soldier, who held that ab- 
surdity about the Afghans ; for it is stark raging non- 
sense.’’ Then Carmichael remembered that every 
sect has its heretical counterpart, and that the Anglo- 
Israelites were much annoyed by certain heretics who, 
in the perversity of their minds, if not the corruption 
of their hearts, held that the Afghans were the de- 
scendants of the lost ten tribes. And the minister 
hastened to assure his anxious visitor that whatever 
errors he may have fallen into in the course of an im- 
perfect life, he had never been an Afghan-Israelite. 

# 

‘* Wouldn't have believed it if a man had told me."’ 
And the Colonel was much relieved. ‘‘ Have read 
too much, and got too clear a mind to be caught in 
that trap. Afghans, indeed! Mind you, Mr. Car- 
michael, and just between ourselves there is a dis- 
tinct touch of the Jew about the rascals’ faces, for I 
have seen plenty of them both in life and death. But 
that is all ; not a trace of the Lord’s people in any 
other shape or fashion, you may take my word for 
that, and I have been watching, and fighting them, 
making bargains with them, and hearing them tell 
lies, for more than half a lifetime. Not that they 
aren’t good fighting men ; we must give the devil his 
due, and the Pathans can put up just about as good a 
skirmish as you would wish to see, quite fit to be 
called a battle.’’ And the Colonel seemed much 
pleased with some recollections. 

‘* But the ten tribes, I never heard in my life such 
lunacy. No, no; I was sure you would be sound in 
Anglo-Israelism, Mr. Carmichael.’’ And the minis- 
ter had not the heart to check the Colonel's enthusi- 
asm, or to explain that he had never heard of the 
doctrine of Anglo-Israel except as an amiable eccen- 
tricity, held by old ladies at watering-places, and 
Indian civilians with a suggestion of sunstroke. He 
contented himself with modestly asking the Colonel 
to explain the practical good of this faith. 

‘*Why,”’ said the excited veteran, ‘‘it’s the same 
as a man coming into his heritage ; it takes us out of 
the run of nations, and gives us the first place as the 
chosen people, to whom belong the covenants and the 
promises. Bless my soul, sir, we were in the ranks 
before ; now we are commissioned officers, and not 
rankers, mind you,—mere proselytes taken into Israel 
from other nations, but the true Israel itself. It 
makes me twice a man to go into Westminster Abbey 
and see the Coronation Stone, and to know that it 
was the very stone on which Jacob laid his head when 

( Continued on page 686, third column) 
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(Read Matt. 27 : 38-66; Mark 15 : 24-47; Luke 23 : 26-32) Memory verses: 42, 43 
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LESSON 10. DECEMBER 9. JESUS ON THE CROSS 
Luke 23 : 33-46. 
Golden Text: Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.—Luke 23 : 34 





COMMON VERSION 


33 And when they were come to the place, 
which is called Calvary, there they crucified 
him, and the malefactors, one on the right 
hand, and the other on the left. 

344 ‘Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do. -.ad they 
parted his raiment, and cast lots. 

35 And the people stood beholding. And 
the rulers also with them derided Aim, saying, 
Iie saved others ; let him save himself, if he 
be Christ, the chosen of God. 

36 And the soldiers also mocked him, com- 
ing to him, and offering him vinegar, 

37 And saying, If thou be the king of the 
Jews, save thyself. 

38 And a superscription also was written 
over him in letters of Greek, and Latin, and 
Hebrew, THIS IS THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

a9 4 And one of the malefactors which were 
hanged railed on him, saying, If thou be 
Christ, save thyself and us. 


AMERICAN REVISION 

33 And when they came unto the place 
which is called ! The skull, there they cruci- 
fied him, and the malefactors, one on the right 
hand and the other on the left. 34 2 And Jesus 
said, Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do. And parting his garments 
among them, they cast lots. 35 And the peo- 
ple stood beholding. And the rulers also 
scoffed at him, saying, He saved others; let 
him save himself, if this is the Christ of God, 
his chosen. 36 And the soldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him, offering him vinegar, 37 
and saying, If thou art the king of the Jews, 
save thyself, 38 And there was also a super- 
scription over him, THIS IS THE KING OF 
THE JEWS, 

39 And one of the malefactors that were 
hanged railed on him, saying, Art not thou 


COMMON VERSION 


saying, Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation ? 

41 And we indeed justly ; for we receive the 
due reward of our deeds: but this man hath 
done nothing amiss, 

42 And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remem- 
ber me when thou comest into thy kingdom. 

43 And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say 
unto thee, To day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise. 

44 And it was about the sixth hour, and 
there was a darkness over all the earth until 
the mnth hour. 

45 And the sun was darkened, and the veil 
of the temple was rent in the midst. 

46 9 And when Jesus had cried with a loud 
voice, he said, Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit: and having said thus, he 
gave up the ghost. 












AMERICAN REVISION 


other answered, and rebuking him said, Dost 
thou not even fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation? 41 And we indeed 
justly ; for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds : but this man hath done nothing amiss. 
42 And he said, Jesus, remember me when 
thou comest 2 in thy kingdom. . 43 And he 
said unto him,-Verily I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise. 

44 And it was now about the sixth hour, 
and a darkness came over the whole * land 
until the ninth hour, 45 ®the sun’s light fail- 
ing : and the veil of the §temple was rent in 
the midst. 46 7 And Jesus, crying with a loud 
voice, said, Father, into thy hands [ commend 
my spirit: and having said this, he gave up 
the ghost. 


1 According to the Latin Ca/vasy, which has the same meaning. * Some ancient authorities omit 
And Jesus said, Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do. *Some ancient authorities 


read into thy kingdom. ¢ 
cried with a loud voice, he said 


,earth © Gr. the sun failing. © Or, sanctuary 1% Or. And when Jesus had 


40 But the other answering rebuked him, the Christ? save thyself and us, 40 But the 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HE ‘*Seven Words from the Cross" were the 
following: 


1. Father, forgive them ; for they know not what 
they do (Luke 23 : 34). 


a. ‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise 
(Luke 23 : 43). 

3. Woman, behold thy son ! 
Behold, thy mother (John 19 : 26, 27). 

4 My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 
(Matt. 27 : 46.) 

5. I thirst (John 19 : 28). 

6. It is finished (John 19 : 30). 

7. Father, unto thy hands I commend my spirit 


(Luke 23 : 47). 


A man who had claimed that he was the Son of 
God, equal in power with God, and that he had come 
to earth to save men from their sins, hung dying on 
across. He was there as a condemned criminal. 
And the men who put him there, and who had all 
along refused to admit his claims to be the Son of 
God and the Saviour of men, looked up at him as he 
hung there, and said: ‘‘Let- him now come down 
from the cross, and we will believe on him. He 
trusteth on God, let him [God] deliver him now, if 
he desireth hith: for he said, J am the Son of God. 
He saved others; let him save himself, if this is the 
Christ of God, his chosen.” 

But the man on the cross did not come down from 
the cross. Why did he not do so? Would it have 
proved that he was the Son of God if he had? 

Commence your class-teaching of the lesson in that 
way, and ask a pupils to consider those two ques- 
tions just as though the story of the crucifixion were 
a new one to them to-day. Give them a few minutes 
to express themselves freely, and without any sug- 
gestion from you, as to this. 

Then show them that Christ's crucifixion was, up 
to this point, the triumphant goal of his life. There 
were other triumphs still ahead. But his crucifixion 
was one result to which he had been looking forward 
from the beginning. It was, because of men’s sins, 
absolutely necessary that it should come to pass if 
he was to succeed in bringing men back tothe knowl- 
edge of God which they had first lost in the Garden 
of Eden. ‘They had forfeited life; he was giving his 
life for them. 

It is not possible to conceive such a thing, but it 
may help to make the great truth plainer if we put it 
in this way: If the man on the cross had that day 
accepted the challenge of the rulers, and had come 
down from the cross to save himself, ¢Aa/ would 
have proved that he was nov the Son of God. 

Do we see the situation, then, as it really was? 
On the one side is the Son of God, voluntarily pour- 
ing out his life on the cross because of men’s sins, 
doing what only God could do, and in that act prov- 
ing gloriously that he was the Son of God. And on 
the other side are the men who killed him, calling 
upon him, in their sin-diseased blindness, to do for 
them, as a sign of his Deity, the very thing which 
God .could not do and remain God: seek his self- 
interest. 

But out of the blackness of that awful day of sin- 
ful, wilful misunderstanding began to shine the light, 
and, just because the Son of God would not come 
down from the cross, ‘‘the world then began to un- 
derstand God.” Thatis Professor Sanders’ masterly 
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summarizing of the result of Christ’s refusal to accept 
the challenge of selfishness. 

Tell the story of the engineer in the Allegheny 
mountains (eighth Illustration) who sped on alone in 
his locomotive to take the whole force of the collision 
himself, so that a thousand men back of him might 





The Mystery Box 


The Summer Honor Roll of those who did creditable 
Mystery Box work between June and October, 1906, 
appears in this issue on pages 682, 683. 

Four. new, Honor -Rolls. are. now open to all sub- 
scribers, whether pupils or teachers or Home Depart- 
ment members. In response to the Editor’s invitation, 

a thirteen-year old boy, Walter Fletcher, of Williams- 
port, Pa., has sent the following good translation of - 
Latin phrases that were used to describe three of the 
new Honor Rolls : 





cum laude=with honor. 
magna cum laude=with great honor. 
summa cum laude=with greatest honor. 


$140 in cash prizes, and Bibles and fountain pens, 
are also offered for Mystery Box work. Send two 
two-cent stamps for full particulars. 


Answers to all the questions asked here can be 
found in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
ovorlook the little italic sentences in between articles, 


1. What words in history are the ‘* high-water 
mark ’’ in morals ? 
2. Name all the garments of Jesus that the sol- 
diers divided among themselves. 
3. In what respect did the crucifixion of Jesus 
differ from the usual custom of the Romans ? 
4. What has always been the cost of any good 
and lasting work done on earth ? 
5. When a great wrong is done, who are the in- 
nocent bystanders ? 
6. What words are spoken when the Lord’s Sup- 
per is partaken of in the Oriental church ? 
7. In what year of Rome, and what year **A.D.,”’ 
. did Jesus’ crucifixion occur ? 
8. What were the ‘‘Seven Words from the 
Cross’? ? 
g. In what seven different aspects does Calvary 
show Jesus to us? 
10. Who carried the cross part of the way for 
Jesus? 
11. What did a dying Federal soldier want a 
Confederate chaplain to read him from the Bible ? 
12. What does the crucified Christ require of his 
disciples ? 
13. What is the best evidence of forgetting your- 
self ? 

14. What was the bitterest and at the same time 
the wisest and best moment of the penitent thief’s 
life ? 

15. Give three different words all meaning 
*¢ Skull.’’ 
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be saved. That is what Christ did on the cross. 
Sin was sweeping down over the human race, bring- 
ing eternal death in its train. And Christ threw 
himself in its path. If he had tried to save himself, 
he could not have saved others. 

Now look at the chief priests, and rulers, and 
Pilate, and see what ¢Aey did and why they did it. 
They thought most about saving themselves, and to 
do so, they ruined their people, as false leaders ; they 
killed Christ ; and, though they did not know it, 
they lost themselves into the bargain. Dr. Dun- 
ning’s third paragraph discusses who crucified Jesus, 
and who are their types to-day. 

Yet what spirit did Christ, even on the cross, show 
towards them? They would not recognize this, but 
that did not alter the fact, as the second Illustration 
shows. It is hard to’think of. forgiving such:men, is 
it not? But if'we are not willing to let that same 
spirit of forgiveness towards others take supreme 
control of our lives, we are not Christ’s, and we can- 
not serve him. For that alone is what wins men to 
him. Use the third and fourth [Illustrations here. 

Conclude the teaching by asking your class to point 
out as many different truths and teachings as they 
can discover from this brief record of the crucifixion. 
Two have already been noted : 


The duty of forgiveness without limit, whether it is 
sought or accepted or not. 

The duty of dying to all self-interests if we hope to serve 
Christ by serving others. 


Other such truths are: 


The terrible responsibility of beholding Christ lifted up, 
and thinking it does not affect us (vs. 35 and 34, and the 
sixth and fifth Illustrations). 

The universality of the good tidings of Christ’s Kingship 
(v. 38, and the ninth Illustration). 

The awful hardening of the heart which persistent sin 
causes (v. 39, and the tenth Illustration), 

Christ’s instant readiness to receive into his kingdom of 
eternal life any one who shows the least glimmering of a 
desire to come to him (vs. 42, 43, and the eleventh Illus- 
tration). 

Our assurance of the immediate entry into Christ’s pres- 
ence, after death, of those who have taken him as their 
Saviour (v. 43, and last Illustration). 

The passing of the old dispensation of the Mosaic law 
and animal sacrifices, upon the completion of the mission 
of One who fulfilled the law and realized all sacrifice 
(verse 45). 


But let us remember that even the self-sacrifice of 
the Son of God does not save us unless, in his 
strength, we take his plan of life for ourselves (see 
Dr. Dunning’s last paragraph). He did it to show 
us how. He is present now to enable us to live the 
kind of life he lived. That is what it means to ‘take 
up my cross.” The cross is the sign of death to self. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


Why the place was called Golgotha, and where it is 
(Riddle, second paragraph). 

**In [not into] thy kingdom ’’ showed the thief’s rec- 
ognition of Jesus’ then present, not future, Kingship 
(Riddle, on v. 42). 

** My soul is as safe anywhere in the universe as in my 
own body ”’ (Goss, last). 

The Muhammadan belief concerning Christ’s crucifixion 
(Howie, 1). 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 9 (Luke 23 : 33-46) 


Muhammadans do not at all identify Christ and Chris- 
tians with each other (Howie, 2). 1s there a lesson in that 
for Americans as well ? 

From the standpoint of Jesus’ work and teachings on 
earth, why was it inevitable that he should die? (Dun- 
ning, I, 2.) 

Perhaps our Lord’s patient endurance and self-mastering 
forgiveness were what won the thief (Sanders, 7). 

PHILADELPHIA, o 


There never yet was a theory large enough to 
contain the infinite wisdom and love. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


HE scourging of Jesus, the mockery by the sol- 
diers, the , A Homo scene (‘‘ Behold, the 
man!”’), and the other events narrated in John 

19 : 1-16, preceded the leading away to crucifixion. 
On the way to Calvary occurred the impressment of 
Simon of Cyrene, to bear the cross after Jesus, and 
also the lamentation of the women of Jerusalem. 
Place.—Golgotha; in Luke, ‘‘Cranium;”’ Latin, 
‘‘ Calvary,”—all three terms meaning *‘ Skull.” The 
name was probably due to the shape of the knoll on 























MAP OF JERUSALEM AND IMMEDIATE SURROUNDINGS 


which the crucifixion took place. The traditional 
site, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, can scarcely 
be the true one. Opinion now favors a knoll near 
the so-called Grotto of Jeremiah, northeast of the 
Damascus gate. There is no evidence that it was a 
place of skulls, or a mountain. 

Time.—From 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. on Friday, the r5th 
of Nisan, April 7, year of Rome 783, —that is, 
A.D. $0. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 33.—The place which ts called The skull: 
Luke uses the Greek term, but the other evangelists 
give the Hebrew name, ‘‘ Golgotha,” and interpret it 
by the Greek name. ‘‘ Calvary’ is borrowed from 
the Latin version.—Crucified him: The victim was 
usually fastened to the cross as it lay on the ground, 
and it was then elevated and let fall into a hole dug 
to receive the end of the longer beam.—One on the 
right hand: The position of Jesus in the middle 
seems related to the mocking title, ‘‘ King of the 

ews.” 

J Verse 34.—Father, forgive them: Probably spoken 
as the cross was elevated. ‘‘ Them” refers to the 
soldiers. This is called the ‘‘ First Word from the 
Cross.”— They cast lots : Johnis more explicit. They 
cast lots for the inner garment. The other four parts, 
the girdle, head-gear, sandals, and outer garment, 
were of equal value, and each soldier took one part. 

Verse 35.—The people stood beholding : Matthew 
and Mark mention the railing of those that passed 
by.—Scoffed at him: A strong term. ‘‘ With them” 
is not well supported.—Let him save himself : Mat- 
thew and Mark, ‘‘ himself he cannot save.”—// ¢his 
ts the Christ of God, the chosen: The better sup- 
ported order. 

Verse 36.—Offering him vinegar: Probably the 
sour wine they were using. Not the incident con- 
nected with the cry, ‘‘I thirst.” 

Verse 38.- A superscription over him: That is, 
on the upright beam of the cross above his head. 
Mentioned earlier in the other accounts. ‘* Was 
written” and ‘‘in letters of Greek, and Latin, and 
Hebrew,” are not well attested. Probably inserted 
from John 19: 20.—THIS IS THE KING OF THE JEWS: 
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The various reports of the superscription all include 
the taunting accusation, ‘‘ the King of the Jews.” 

Verse 39.—Malefactors: ‘* Robbers” (Matthew, 
Mark) not ‘‘thieves."—Aré not thou the Christ? 
The correct reading implies an affirmative answer, 
hence the question was a taunt. 

Verse 40.—Not even fear God: ** Not even” im- 
plies that at least fear might result from their con- 
dition. 

Verse 41.—Nothing amiss: A remarkable testi- 
mony that Jesus was innocent. 

Verse 42.—/Jesus, remember me when thou comest 
in thy kingdom: ‘** Lord” is poorly supported, but 
while ‘‘in thy kingdom” is probably the original read- 
ing, there is good authority for ‘‘ into thy kingdom.” 
The former reading implies that Jesus was already a 
King. 

le 43.—7o-day : To be joined with what follows, 
not with ‘‘I say.”"—Paradise: A proper name, used 


a 
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by the Jews for the place of the blessed dead, also 
called *‘ Abraham's bosom.” (This was the second 
word from the cross. ) 

Verse 44.—Land: Or*‘earth.” The former is the 
more probable sense. The third word from the cross 
(John 19 : 26, 27) probably immediately preceded the 

arkness. 

Verse 46.—Crying witha loud voice, said: This 
rendering refers the loud cry to the seventh (and 
last) word from the cross. The marginal rendering, 
which is put in the text by the English Revisers, 
refers this loud cry to the preceding word (‘' It is 
finished,” John 19: 30). It is difficult to decide be- 
tween the two senses. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Losing life is the only way to save lives. 
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CALVARY 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


E may gather our remarks on this lesson round 
the three words of Jesus recordedinit. They 
show him interceding for his enemies, open- 

ing paradise for a penitent, and transforming death 
by dying. 

Jesus Interceding for His Enemies.—Notice that 
the people ‘‘stand beholding.” Was the fit of rage 
calming down? In a few hours they would be 
‘‘smiting their breasts” (v. 48), and already the re- 
action seems to have begun. The rulers’ hatred 
was deeper, and was whetted, not melted, by the 
sight of Jesus on the cross, The cruelest persecutor 
is he who kills thinking that he is doing God ser- 
vice. Their taunt was atestimony. He had saved 
others, and he proved himself to be ‘‘the Christ of 
God, his chosen,” by not saving himself. The soldiers 
(now named for the first time, and that without any 
explanation of what they were doing there) come in 
with their.mockery, which catches up the rulers’ jeer, 
with a characteristic variation. They knew nothing 
about a ‘‘ Christ "—some absurd superstition of these 
incomprehensible Jews, but it was a piece of irony, on 
the level of their minds, to have a pretender to being 
a king hanging there for them to bid come down. 

The characteristic Roman contempt for any force 
but that of sharp swords speaks in their mockery. A 
formidable rival to Cesar this, who could not even 
keep himself from the cross ! Luke tells of the super- 
scription without reference to Pilate’s part in settling 
its terms and affixing it, as if it had been the continu- 
ation of the soldiers’ jeers. His phrase, ‘‘a/so a 
superscription,” suggests that it was an additional 
mockery and insult to Jesus. It was so. but Pilate 
rather meant it as a gibe by which he partially re- 
venged himself on the rulers. 

And to all this mass of enmity,—not merely to 
the one act of fastening him to the cross, in connec- 
tion with which Luke gives the word,—Jesus opposed 
only the meek prayer for the doers’ forgiveness. It 
teaches us a truth too apt to be forgotten, that the 
guilt of an action depends in a measure on the actor’s 
knowledge of its true character, and that, therefore, 
the criminality of a gang of participators in some 
crime or sin varies indefinitely. The soldiers, who 
actually did the deed of crucifying, were the least 
guilty, for they were the most ignorant The rulers 
were the most culpable, for their ignorance was itself 
acrime. But all concerned, from Pilate downwards, 
were guilty, and over them all the mantle of Jesus’ 
interceding love was cast, and for them all the 
‘*much incense” of his prayer ascended He looks 
with equal pity and equal knowledge from his throne. 
All sin has in it an element of ignorance ; for if we 
saw things as they are, who of us would dare to sin? 
Let us adore Jesus’ meeting hate with love, and re- 
member that he was therein leaving us an example 
that we should follow in his steps ! 

Jesus Opening Paradise for a Penitent.—Luke 
alone tells of the penitent thief. The incident would 
appeal specially to him, for he delighted in narrating 
instances of Christ’s welcome to penitents. Accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark, both robbers shared in 
taunting Jesus, but Luke had evidently means of 
information as to the penitent one which they had 
not. It may be that both thieves reviled Jesus at first, 
and that the penitence of the penitent followed his 
revilings. As Augustine says: ‘‘ The Jews despised 
him when he raised the dead ; the thief did not de- 
spise him when he hung beside him on the cross.” 

is faith was wonderful. The rulers looked on the 
cross as conclusive proof that Jesus was not Messiah ; 
this man believed in him even then, and, knowing 
that both Jesus and himself were near death, believed 
that Jesus would return in glory. With him in death, 
his heart and flesh can frame no higher wish than 
that the companionship begun there should be per- 
fected, ‘‘ when thou comest in thy kingdom.” Did 
ever faith triumph over such obstacles as this poor 
thief’s did, who, with his eyes already glazing over 


with the film of death, saw his fellow-sufferer throned 
and all-powerful after death? Probably he had no 
clear idea of what he was asking, but Jesus had so 
conquered him and won his heart that to be with 
him in life or in death, or in some dim world beyond 
these torments, was more than enough for him. 

Jesus’ Answer Surpassed the Thief's Desire.—The 

etition sought for association at some indefinite 

uture time ; the response gives assurance of fellow- 

ship on that very day. There is ambiguity in the 
use of the word ‘‘ Paradise,” which may either be 
equivalent to ‘‘Abraham’s bosom” (Luke 16: 22), 
that is, the resting-place of the souls of the just till 
the resurrection, or, as in 2 Corinthians 12: 4, a re- 
gion of the heaven ; but whatever is obscure in the 
great promise, it clearly implies a state of blissful, 
conscious union with Jesus, to be entered on immedi- 
ately after death. Blessed be God, it was not only 
‘when thou didst overcome the sharpness of death,” 
but whilst thou wast undergoing it, that ‘‘thou didst 
open the kingdom ot heaven” to this believer. In 
all the life of Jesus we see that instances of his 
humiliation and weakness are ever accompanied by 
signal instances of his ey, The obscuring cloud 
is never so thick but that gleams flash through it. 
The cross was the very lowest depth of his humbling 
himself, and on the cross he determined and declared 
the blessed reward waiting for the thief, and with 
the hand that was nailed to the cross flung wide the 
gate of life eternal. 

Jesus Overcoming Death by Dying.—The Revised 
Version is probably right in regarding the darkness 
as having been ‘‘over the whole land”’ and not ‘‘ all 
theearth” (Auth. Ver.). For three long hours Jesus 
hung dying in the dark, and the darkness that 
wrapped the land was less dense than that which 
enshrouded his spirit. No eye saw what passed there 
in that obscurity ; but one cry pierced the gloom, 
‘*My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
the only evidence that we have of the horror of great 
darkness through which he struggled then. That is 
a cry the full meaning ot which we can never reach, 
but which is utterly unintelligible, unless it was 
wrung from him by the crushing weight with which 
the sin of the whole world pressed on him then. ‘The 
darkness at once symbolized and hid from human 
eyes the atoning agonies of the great sacrifice. The 
voice that came from its midst at once rent and inter- 

reted the darkness. Symbolical, too, was the rend- 
ing of the veil that shut off the Holy of Holies from 
the ‘‘ Holy Place,” for it proclaimed thai the access 
to the very presence chamber of God was open now 
to all men. The dying Christ not only opened para- 
dise for the dying thief, but the sanctuary of God for 
all who come unto God through him. 

But more precious still than these symbols is the 
great word which Jesus spoke with a loud voice 
(token of his undiminished vitality), and which we 
owe to Luke alone. The Psalmist, ringed about with 
foes and snares, had commended his spirit to God, 
in humble trust that he would accept the charge and 
would deliver him. Jesus commended his spirit to 
his Father, knowing that he was about to die. The 
darkness had passed from his spirit as it had from 
the face of the land, and now he cried, not ‘‘My 
God !” but ‘*‘ Father,” and now he does not feel for- 
saken of God ; but, as he passes into the far less 
dense darkness of death, is sure that the Father will 
be with him there. Dying thus, he conquered all the 
terrors of death. Dying thus, he showed us how we 
ought to die. Dying thus, he has made it possible 
for us to diethus. Death is no more a falling into a 
great darkness, but a casting of ourselves into the 
loving, outstretched hands of our Father. He will 


keep that which we commit to him against that day, 
and will neither let his children be overcome by the 
perils and temptations of life nor lose them in the 
darkness of death. Christ died voluntarily, not be- 
cause he must but because he would, as allthe Evan- 
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gelists attest by their avoidance of the word ‘‘ death” 
in their narratives of hislast act. And we, if we die in 
the Lord, may, in some measure, follow him and die, 
not as reluctantly yielding to an abhorred necessity, 
but as committing our spirits into hands that will 
receive the deposit and keep it from all evil. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
~% 


Remembering others is the best evidence of for- 
gelling yourself, 
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“Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - = 


- HERE Tuey Cruciriep Him” (v. 33). The 
prophet Muhammad respected our Lord so 
much that he refused to believe in the cruci- 

fixion, and the millions of earnest Muhammadans 

to-day adhere to the view that Jesus was never cru- 
cified. To believe that he was put to death would 
be derogatory to him. Whether Muhammadans 
know it or not, their position is identical with that 
of Peter: ‘‘Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall 
never be unto thee” (Matt. 16: 22). When the chief 

— say, ‘‘He saved others” (Matt, 27: 42), Mu- 

ammadans say, ‘‘This is true;” but when they 
say, ‘*‘ Himself be cannot save,” Muhammadans an- 
swer, ‘‘ This is a slander and a falsehood,” and add 
that the person who was nailed to the cross was 
really a phantom, while others say it was none other 
than Judas the traitor, whom the enemies of Jesus, 
in their blindness, mistook for Jesus and crucified. 

I wish it could be made known that, with Muham- 
madans, Christians and Christ are. not identical. 
They may antagonize the Christians, but they rever- 
ence the Christ, and speak of him as Seyidna /sar, 
‘*Our Lord Jesus.” 

‘* Jesus, REMEMBER ME WHEN 
Tuy Kincpom" (v. 42). This prayer on the cross 
has in the distant dim past been incorporated in the 
communion ritual of the most ancient of Oriental 
churches. While the priest reverently helps com- 
municants to spoonfuls of the mixed bread and wine, 
in other words, administers to them the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, the deacon or his representa- 
tive chants as follows: ‘‘ Make me a partaker in thy 
mystic supper, O Son of God. I will not betray thee 
to thine enemies as did Judas, but with the penitent 
robber I cry unto thee, ‘Remember me, O Lord, 
when thou comest in thy kingdom.’” 

‘* AND IT was Now ABOUT THE SIXTH Hour, AND A 
DaRKNEss CAME OVER THE LAND” (v. 44). On the 
ninth of April, which fell on the fifteenth of the lunar 
month Nisan, and consequently the second day of un- 
leavened bread, and the anniversary of the crucifixion, 
I asked Ibrahim Effendi the time. He looked at his 
watch and said 5.36 On my watch it was exactly 
12 (noon). ‘The darkness began twenty-four minutes 
later, and lasted till the ninth hour,—that is, till 
twenty-four minutes past three. On the ninth of 
April the sun rose at 11.12, which coincided with 5.37. 
Sunset at 12 coincided with 6.25 P. M., western time. 
That Luke used the eastern reckoning of time is not 
open to question. 

Suweik, BeEyrout, Syria, 
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Many a sarcasm against the good becomes a 


prophecy. 
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The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


Pie ae Sorgive them; for they know not what 
they do (v. 34). 

of the ‘Tiber you can see upon the marble wain- 
scoting figures which record the highest point to 
which the waters of the yellow river ever have 
arisen. These words of Jesus Christ are the ‘** high- 
water mark” in morals. Never has the human 
spirit risen above this record. Higher, it cannot go. 
Revenge and forgiveness are the two poles of human 
evolution. History began with the one, and is for- 
ever struggling toward the other. We shall have 
reached our goal upon attaining the permanent state 
of mind which Christ disclosed upon the cross. 

And the people stood beholding (v. 35). What 
use did they make of those few moments of behold- 
ing ? Did they consecrate themselves to him? In 
all our lives there are no moments more serious than 
those of the quiet contemplation of this event, this 
scene. We stand to-day beholding Jesus crucified. 
Well, what do we think ? What resolution have we 
made ? 

He saved others ; let him save himself, tf this is 
the Christ of God (v. 35). But they had no reason 
to conclude that he could not be the Son of God if he 
did not save himself. It would have been true in 


. and the best. 


In the palaces along the shore - 
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their cases, but not in his. The controlling principle 
of their lives was ‘‘ self-preservation.” In all danger 
their mottoes would have been ‘* Sauve gui peut,” -— 
‘*Every man for himself, and the Devil take the 
hindmost.” It was not so with him, for self-sacrifice 
was the fundamental law of his world. No, the stand- 
ards of a selfish, sensuous, time-serving generation 
of men cannot be used to judge the life and character 
of Jesus Christ. It is not only wrong premises that 
vitiate conclusions; wrong motives, wrong habits, 
wrong characters, do the same. A bad man may 
reason rightly in mathematics, but wrongly in 
ethics. 

And we indeed justly ; for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds (v. 41). Stop for a moment 


; to think of the pain which-that confession cost. That 


was the bitterest moment of his life, but the wisest 
There was h for him in this full 
and free acknowledgment. It is in self-condemnation 
that salvation always has its origin. 

Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise (v. 43). In all the history of human 
life there has been nothing more dramatic. 
upon the facts: this wretched malefactor, conscience- 
stricken, broken-hearted, desperate (seeing nothing 
before him but annihilation on the one hand or Hades 
on the other), hearing, suddenly, from the lips of 
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this transcendent being whom the people in the surg- 
ing crowds below were calling ‘‘Son of God,” the 
sublime assurance of instantaneous salvation and 
immediate beatitude. What a revulsion of feeling! 
Light for darkness, happiness for misery, hope for 
despair! It was sudden, revolutionary, incredible, 
preposterous, so the skeptic and the cynic thought, 
but you do not, I hope. It is no more certain that a 
ship will go back to the harbor when her wheels are 
reversed than that a man goes back to usefulness, 
hopefulness, heaven, God, when he repents of his 
sins and abandons himself to his Saviour. 

Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit 
(v. 46). This is the most beautiful act of the human 
soul, to commit itself unhesitatingly into the hands 
of the author of its being. It is the bird launching 
into the arms of the atmosphere, the ship into the 
embrace of the water. ‘‘ My soul,” exclaimed one of 
the old mystics, ‘‘ is as safe anywhere in the universe 
as in my own body.” Why not, for God is every- 
where. It is in such faith as that in which litt 
children fall asleep that we should die. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


True courage neither courts persecution nor fiees 
pain. 
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Round -Table 





- HE Illustration Round-Table” is becoming an 
- increasingly valuable feature of the Times’ 
Lesson-Helps. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration that can be used 
in the Times, and two dollars for the Jes? illustration 
used for each week’s lesson. All readers are invited 
to assist in the conduct of this mutual department. 
But note particularly the following: 


Each separate illustration must be signed by the 
sender's name and address, and must state the source 
from which the illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers 
in this department is so large that it is not practicable 
to return unavailable manuscripts. Do not enclose 
return postage, as no manuscripts can be returned. 

The date on which illustrations are due is shown 


po this calendar. “Notice the change.in schedule over 
the schedules published previous to November ro. 
2, January 13.—Man Made in the Image of God (Gen, 
Steerer ee 4 i ss 5% @ . . Due Dec. 1 
3 * 20,.—Man’s Sin and God’s Promise (Gen. . 
ae OS eae ee ee Dec, 
ro “  27.—The Story of Cain and Abel (Gen. 4: 


J re a ee ee 
5. February 3.—Noah Saved in the Ark (Gen, 8: 1-16), “ 
6. - x0.—Abram Called to be a Blessing (Gen. 


a 
3 
3 
“i Saree ee ee Dec. 8 
7: ” 17. —Lot’s Choice (Gen. 13: 1-13) .... “ Dee. 8 
8. “ 24..—God’s Covenant- with Abram (Gen. 
ee | ee ee Dec. 8 
9. March 3.—Abraham Pleading with Sodom (Gen. 18 : 
ae es Se ee ee “ Dec. 8 
10. “ 1o.—Isaac a Lover of Peace (Gen. 26: 12-25). ‘* Dec. 8 
11. “ 37.—Jacob and Esan (Gen. 27 : 15-23, oan “ Dec. .15 
12. ** 24.— Woes of Drunkenness (Isa. 28: 7-13)... “ Dec. a2 
13. “* 31.—Easter Lesson (1 Cor. 15 : 12-23, 55-58). . “ Dec. 29 


Or, Review. 


The Price of Victory 


ND when they came unto the place which is 
A called The skull, there they crucified him (v. 
33). A writer in The Deaconess Advocate 
says: It was the founder of the London Polytechnic 
who, upon being asked what was wanted in order to 
make a successful polytechnic, replied, *‘ Somebody’s 
life-blood ;” and it was a Congregational pastor who, 
when he left a well-to-dochurch in London to do work 
in a poorer district, said, ‘The churches must rise to 
the height of that ideal, and give their life-blood.” 
There has never been done a good and lasting work 
on earth that was not done at the cost of some one’s 
life-blood. The ministry that is toconquer the world 
is the ministry of love—and love must bleed before it 
can conquer.—Funice E. Perry, Lowville, N. Y. 
**You Are On It” 

Father, forgive them ; forthey know not what 
they do (v. 34). A party of visitors was sailing on 
Milwaukee Bay, when one of the number remarked on 
the beauty of the bay. Another asked, ‘‘ Where is 
the bay?” The answercame immediately, ‘‘ Why, 
you are om it!” So the love of Christ surrounded 
and upheld these men, even when they put him to 
death, but they knew it not ; so it enfolds us to-day. 
Do we know it ?—Mildred Aldrich, Milwaukee, 
Wis. The prize for this week is awarded to this 
Illustration, 


Christ’s Way of Forgiving 

“* Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do” (v.34). Mr. Moody once said, ‘‘I can 
imagine when Christ told his disciples to go and 
preach to all, that Peter said, ‘Lord do you really 
mean that we are to go back to Jerusalem and preach 
to those men that murdered you?’ * Yes,’ said Jesus. 
‘Go hunt up that man that spat in my face ; tell him 


he may have a seat in my kingdom yet. Go find the 
man that made that cruel crown of thorns, and tell 
him I have a crown made ready for him when he 
comes into my kingdom, and there will be no thorns 
init. Search for the man who drove the spear into 
my side, and tell him there is a nearer way to my 
—_ than that.’"—Harry H. Crawford, Argyle, 


A Confederate Chaplain’s Christianity 


Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do (v. 34). The surest way to bring men to 
Christ is to show this same spirit of forgiveness. The 
Rev. Dr. McFerrin was a chaplain in the Confed- 
erate Army, and on one occasion had the oppor- 
tunity of ministering to a wounded Federal soldier. 
The chaplain asked him what he could do for him. 
He replied, ‘‘O chaplain,J.am,so, thirsty.; please 
give me a drink of water.” The water was brought, 
and the chaplain raised his head, supporting it 
with one arm, while he took the coveted draught. 
He then placed his coat under the dying man’s head 
and asked, ‘‘ What else can I do for you?’’ The 

r soldier’s eyes filled with tears, and he said: 
“If there is anything in that book under your 
arm (pointing to the Bible) that tells how a Rebel 
chaplain can treat a Yankee soldier as you have 
treated me, I want you to read it to me.”—JH. 
Smith, Kinsale, Va, 


Whose Death Were They Watching? 

They know not what they do (v.34). Let us pic- 
ture the groups sitting around and watching and re- 
viling the suffering Saviour. Dagger tells of a party 
ef gentlemen, sitting — the deck of a steamer 
coming up the Delaware River after dark, who looked 
with smiling admiration upon the distant clouds 
illumined by a conflagration raging in the city of 
Philadelphia. When the landing was reached, one 
of them received this message : ‘‘ Your factory has 
been entirely destroyed by fire.” He had been smil- 
ing at the blaze which made him almost penniless. 
Many to-day, with smiling indifference, read of a 
crucified Christ, little thinking that rejecting that 
Christ will render them homeless through eternity. 
—-W. J. Rule, Falmouth, Ky. 


What it Means to Look and Turn Away 

And the people stood beholding (v. 35). It is a 
terrible thing to behold Christ without accepting 
him. ‘‘A harmless old man died, on Staten Island, 
in 1836, at the home of a poor Scotch woman. He 
had once been the most brilliant lawyer in America 
and Vice-President of the United States. He might 
have been President had he been true to the talents 
with which God endowed him, and the light which 
had shone upon his early life. At the age of fifteen, 
a wave of revival swept over the institution in which 
he was a student. Christ was on trial before him. 
The voice of conscience cried out, ‘ Give your life to 
him.’ But, Pilate-like, he played with his convic- 
tions, sought advice of those who mocked at experi- 
mental religion, embraced the teachings of Lord 
Chesterfield, and a life of failure, crime, and misery re- 
sulted. His duel with Hamilton, his trial for treason, 
his long wanderings in Europe as an outcast among 
tnen, were the result of his choice. Let Aaron Burr's 
life be a warning." —H7. A. Smith, Kinsale, Va. 


Chosen Sy Our Commander-in-Chief 

The Christ of God, his chosen (v. 35.) And we 
are ‘‘chosen" for a great work. ‘‘I chose you,” 
says Jesus, in John 15: 16, ‘that ye should go and 
bear fruit.” hen Captain Yashiro, of the battle- 

















LESSON FOR DECEMBER 9 (Luke 23 : 33-46) 


ship Asama, called for volunteers to take a steamer 
into the mouth of Port Arthur and sink it, more men 
volunteered than he could use. He had to choose 
the number be required. Lining them ~ on the 
deck of the vessel, he gave each one a drink of cold 
water from a large silver loving-cup. ‘‘In sending 
you on this duty, which affords you but one chance 
out of a thousand of returning alive,” said he, ‘I 
feel as if I were sending my own sons. But if I had 
a hundred sons I would send them all, and had I 
only one I should send him. In performing your 
duty, if you lose your right hand, work with your 
left ; if you lose both hands use your feet ; if you lose 
your feet use your head, and faithfully carry out the 


_ orders of your commander.” Christian, you area 


picked man! Be about your mission. Use all that God 


_has given you.—Zhe Rev. W. L. Abernethy, Ber- 
. wyn, Ld. 


Putting Himself Between 

He saved others (v. 35). Inthe Allegheny Moun- 
tains, in 1861, an engineer was taking a train, with 
one thousand soldiers on board, to the seat of war. 
Suddenly he heard the rumbling of an ees 
train. Guick as thought he uncoupled his engine, 
and sped on in the hope that the shock of his engine 
would be enough to wreck or at least stop the on- 
coming train. He succeeded, and was terribly crip- 

led for life; but the one thousand men were saved. 

here was One who put himself in the path of the 
storm and wreck of a ruined world, and bared his 
own breast that the countless millions of men who 
stood behind him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.—/da A. Townsend, Columbus, O. 


That None May Fail to Understand 

in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew (v. 38). 
My son-in-law was taken off from a steamer, wrecked 
on the Virginia coast, by the crew of a life-saving 
station, on the twenty-first of October. As soon as 
the steamer’s distress signal was seen, a line was shot 
over her. This line carried a concise set of directions 
as to how the men on the wreck should act, so that 
they might be saved. These directions are printed 
in several different languages, in English, in French, 
in German, and in Italian, I think. The point is 
that no one shall fail of getting ashore because he 
does not know how. We recognize in the tri-lingual 
inscription at Calvary, a parable of the same great 
principle. Preach the gospel to every creature. Let 
men everywhere hear, in the tongue in which they 
were born, that there is salvation in the Crucified.— 
William S. C. Webster, Andover, N. /. 


No Real Change in Death 

And one of the mages that were hanged 
railed on him (v.39). The fact of approaching death 
does not necessarily lead the sinner to receive Jesus 
as Saviour. A young man was dying, and was aware 
that his end was approaching. is pastor, standing 
at his bedside, endeavored to lead him to seek the 
cleansing from sin, even at that late hour. The only 
response the. young man made to all his tender and 
loving appeals was: ‘‘It is useless to speak to me 
about those things. I do not care to listen to them. 
I know I will soon be lost forever, but I do not seem 
to care. Two years ago I felt concerned about my 
soul's salvation, but I tried to drive all such thoughts 
from me, and succeeded only too well ; for since that 
time nothing has seemed able to touch my heart, nor 
do I care even now, while I know what awaits me.” 
As he had lived, so he died.— A. Oasterhof, New Era, 


_ Mich. 


To-day in This World 

To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise (v. 43). 
An earnest preacher once noticed a young man who 
was visibly moved by his plain gospel sermon, and 
asked him to come to his study for a few minutes, 
‘* Are you a Christian, my friend?” ‘‘ No,” said the 
stranger; ‘‘I never realized that I was a lost man 
till to-night. How I wish I had heard that sermon 
weeks ago, when I had time to become a Christian ! 
To-morrow I start on — dangerous expedition. If 1 
lose my life I shall be lost forever,” and he buried 
his face in his hands. ‘*Do you feel that you are a 
sinver, and repent of your sin?” ‘*God knows I do.” 
‘*Then why do you not become a Christian this mo- 
ment?” The young man looked astonished, ‘* Why,” 
he said, ‘‘I thought it would take days or weeks to 
doit. How can Ido it now?” ‘Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved; not 
weeks after yard but at that very moment.” A light 
broke over che stranger's face, and as the two knelt 
he gave hin-.self to his Master, and knew that he was 
accepted. He did lose his life on the expedition, but 
before his death he proved the genuineness of his 
conversion by 1is Christian life and his zeal in lead- 
ing others tc Christ. Six of his companions were 
converted by his influence, and one of them became 
a foreign missionary, being instrumental in bringing 
hundreds into the light of the gospel.—Mrs. John 
Heslip, Rochester, N. Y. 


To-day in the Next World 
To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise (v. 43). 
One day in my ministry, I sat beside a poor mother 


whose beautiful young daughter lay in the next room 
dead froma dread disease. The mother, with an ap- 
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peal unmistakable in her voice, said, ‘* I know it’s all 
right with Grace, but I cannot get the thought out of 
my mind that she is asleep, and not awake in His 
presence.” Quick as a flash the Spirit sent the an- 
swer, and I replied, in the words that Jesus used on 
the cross in answer to the request to be remembered 
somewhere, sometime, *‘ 0-day.” ‘*‘ To-day shalt thou 
be with me.” It was sufficient, and revealed how, 
even unto the very last, Jesus answered the deep 
—— and st ge = of the children of sorrow. 


¢ Rev. Hugh T. Kerr, Hutchinson, Kan. 
< 
God's servants never give the sign of saving 
* themselves. 
te 


The Perkins Home Letters 


Martha sees her personal rela- 
tions to the Saviour of the world 
FREMONT, Sunday Night. 
Dear MOTHER : 
Since Sunday-school .time to-day I’ve been 
spending every moment I could find in reading in the 


little book, ‘‘ His Last Week.” The children are off © 


to bed, and in the last few minutes“I have finished 
reading the verses which tell about Jesus on the 
Cross. Oh, mother, no wonder the sun hid its light 
from the earth when that happened! And to think 
that all this misery was borne by him in his perfec- 
tion, that we might be saved from our sins. Tom 
came in, and found me in tears ; and when he asked 
me what was the matter, we both just sat down and 
read this lesson together; and I'll tell you truly, 
mother, some of the things we had on our minds as 
being great burdens in our family life just melted 
away when we caught a glimpse of the burden Jesus 
Christ carried. 

Little did the scoffing Jews think that in one sen- 
tence they both offered a challenge and met it with 
their own acknowledgment. Himself he could not 
save—and still save others. 

But, mother, I guess I wouldn’t make a good stu- 
dent of theology. I haven’t got much heart to argue 
how or why when I read this passage. Only one 
thought stays with me through the hours, and that 
is—For me! All the cruel hate and mockery—for 
me! All the pain of the seourging and the nails— 
for me! All the breaking of his tender heart, the 
love spent without return for me! There on Cal- 
vary the sinless One, dying that. I might through him 
be saved. And here am I, a follower of his, yet fol- 
lowing so far off ! 

My heart is too full. I can’t write about what it 
all means to me. As never before I’ve seen my 
Saviour on the cross—for me! Till I close my eyes 
in sleep to-night, I must speak with him; I may do 
that, for he still pleads, ‘‘ Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do.” 

Your loving daughter 
MARTHA, 





{The author of ‘* The Perkins Home Letters,"’ Mr. Eugene 
C. Foster, who is writing also ‘‘ My Diary” (see page 683,) 
will write in 1907 a new lesson help for teachers of Boys’ 
Classes, to appear every week in the Times.—The Bditor.] 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson 


a6 We is the title of to-day’s lesson? Yes, 
Jesus brought at last to the place where his 
enemies wished to bring him; Jesus lifted 
up, that he might draw all men unto him; Jesus 
never more wonderful, never more loving, than in the 
glory of death. 

‘** Above all the other voices of that terrible day, I 
seem to hear ‘his voice pleading with God, not to 
bring punishment upon his enemies, but to —— ? 
And why? Yes, because they know not what they 
do. Even though they had so rejected the Son, the 
Son was pleading that the Father would au* reject 
them. Let me get tnut thought before yor 








THEY ' 
K 1OW { 
NOT 
WHAT 
THEY 
DO 








‘* But I cannot keep my mind on that day of the 
cross sO many years ago, for I keep thinking of those 
among us in this day who do know, and have known 
for a long time, the pleading Saviour, and yet who 
will not yield their lives to him. Down deep in our 
hearts can we say that we do not know what we do 
when we reject him? I believe no one of us would 
wish that we had been helping in any way to crucify 
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Jesus on Calvary. Yet to-day is there no ago oe) 
that we may be rejecting him, knowing exactly what 
wedo? Will it get the thought before us if I write 
what is so true of many of us? (Write ‘We’ and 
‘ Well,’ and draw lines around wording to make form 
of cross. ) 














THEY 








WE KNOW WELL 














NOT 
WHAT 
THEY 
DO 




















‘* Let us ask ourselves the solemn question, ‘ Do I 
know Jesus well, and yet am I rejecting him ?’- Shall 
we pray about it just now?” 

PHILADELPHIA, 

al 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 


‘*When I survey the wondrous Psalm 40: 5-10. 

cross."’ (54: 3-5. 83: 3-5.) 
‘* Jesus, thou art the sinners’ friend."’ Psalm 102 : 1-7 
‘*O sacred head, now wounded.”’ . (144: 1-4. 203 : 1-7.) 
**Go to dark Gethsemane."’ Psalm 22 : 1-5, 10-17. 
‘*'Throned upon the awful tree."’ (26 : 1-4, 9-12. I, 2, 5, 6.) 


** Love divine, all love excelling.’’ Ps ulm 69 : 17-20. 
**T know that my Redeemer lives.”’ (93: 1-3. 139: 1-3.) 
** What grace, O Lord, and beauty Psalm 106: 1-4. 

shone."’ « (153: 1-3. 216: 1-4.) 


Death is but the last drop in the cupof life given 
to the world. 
jy 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


What Calvary Shows Us 
1. Jesus Suffering for Sin: 
There they crucified him (33). 
Bruised for our iniquities (Isa. 53 : 5). 
Become a curse for us (Gal. 3 : 13). 
For the joy... endured the cross (Heb. 12 : 2). 
2. Jesus Porgiving Simners: 

Father, forgive them... they know not (34). 
Made intercession for the transgressors (Isa. 53 : 12). 
Pray for them that persecute you (Matt. 5 : 44). 
Overcome evil with good (Rom. 12 : 21). 

3- Jesus Announced as Saviour : 

Rulers also scoffed. ... He saved others (35). 

Call his name Jesus, for. . . shall save (Matt. 1 : 2t). 
Come to seek and to save (Luke 19 : 10). 
Able to save to the uttermost (Heb. 7 : 25). 


4- Jesus Proclaimed as King : 
This is the King of the Jews (37, 38). 
Set my king upon my holy hill (Psa. 2 : 6). 
All authority . . .. given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18), 
A name written, King of Kings (Rev. 19 : 13). 


5. Jesus Opening Heaven to Men: 
To-day shalt thou be...in Paradise (43). 
To prepare a place for you (John 14 : 2, 3). 
That... we should live together with him (1 Thess. § : 10). 
Within the veil... as a forerunner (Heb. 6 : 19, 20). 


6. Jesus Communing with God as Son: 
Father, into thy hands... my spirit (46). 
The Father knoweth me,...1... the Father (John 10: 15). 
Not alone. .. . Father is with me (John 16 : 32). 
My Father and your Father (John 20 : 17). 
7. Jesus Dying for Men: 
He gave up the ghost (46). 
Christ died for the ungodly (Rom. 5 : 6). 
Should no !onger live unto themselves (2 Cor. 5 : 15). 
To put away s.1 by... sacrifice of himself (Heb. 9 : 26). 


— 


ome reac -gs for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These .. - ¢ Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reau zg Association of London, whose American work 
is a ceprr “ent of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For p: rticulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday. —Luke 23 : 33-46..... 
Tuesday.—Luke 23 : 47-56. . ........ . .Sad hearts 
Wednesday.—John 19 : 13-24. . .. . “* Behold vour King”’ 
Thursday.—John 19 : 25-37 .-. . 2. 2 ee - **It is finished *’ 
Friday.—John 10 : t1-18. . 22s ce ce Voluntary death 
Saturday.—John 3: 11-18. ......... ."* Lifted up” 
Sunday.—Rom. § :1:1r . .. « « . Wondrous love 


. « «Jesus on the cross 


There are no innocent bystanders when a great 
wrong ts being done. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Topic: 


THE LAST Works OF JESUS 


Lesson Story: Jesus’ Last Words from the Cross, 
Lesson Aim: Pray for Others, Even Our Enemies. 


OTE.—As this is the third time the crucifixion 
lesson has been presented, since May 1goq, the 
older children will remember it, but some of the 

ounger may never have heard it in Sunday-school. 
Do not avoid it, nor be tempted to devote the time 
to preparation of Christmas exercises. Without it 
the beautiful resurrection lesson would mean but lit- 
tle. Yetdo not attempt it, unless everything about 
your room and your general program is conducive 
to a reverential spirit. Quiet songs about the love 
of Jesus would make an appropriate introduction. 
Allow no interruptions during the lesson. Give the 
reason for his death, but emphasize his thoughtful, 
ness and words of comfort for others, rather than 
the details of his suffering. 














INTRODUCTION. 


For almost a year we have studied the wonderful 
words and works of Jesus—the Blesseds, Lord’s 
Prayer, Golden Rule, the children’s invitation, etc. ; 
also, his healing the sick, lame, and blind, feeding 
the five thousand, etc. ‘To-day we will learn about 
the very last words that he spoke, on that last day of 
his life, which people call ‘‘ Good Friday.” 


** Sing them over again to me, 
Wonderful words of Life.’’ 


REVIEW. 


On Thursday night, in the upper room, Jesus had 
spoken such loving words for a long, long time to his 
disciples ; in the garden he had spoken, or prayed, 
to his Father in heaven ; but after the fault-finders 
arrested him he didn’t say much, when on trial be- 
fere the high priest, or Pilate, or Herod. 


LESSON. 


It was still quite early, when Pilate gave him up 
to the fault-finders. They took off his clothes, and 
dressed him as a king, only with a crown of thorns, 
and a stick for a scepter. For a while, the crowd 
made funof him, then dressed himin his own clothes, 
and led him away carrying his cross. It was not 
ioe nine o'clock, but Jesus was weak and tired (he 

ad been awake all night), and that cross was so 
heavy that they called Simon to help him carry it. 
The figihened disciples, who had run away at mid- 
night, had gathered again, and were following, also 
some other friends. The women couldn't help cry- 
ing when they saw Jesus. He saw them too, and 
said, ‘weep not for me.” Even then he was think- 
ing of others. 

They passed along the narrow city streets, through 
the city gate, to a low hill called Calvary, where 
cross was set up. (Omit details—have it drawn he- 


forehand and covered. Now add the name Christ. | 


Ask thé children to close their eyes and think quietly, 
while somebody sings softly one verse, (without cho- 
rus, ) of ‘‘ Alas, and did my Saviour bleed,” or *‘ There 
is a green hill far away,” or a substitute). 

Over the cross was a sign, written in three lan- 
guages, so that everybody who passed by could read, 
‘* This is the King of the Jews.” 


.“* And when he hung upon the tree, 
They wrote his name above him ; 
That all might see the reason we 
Forevermore should love him.’’ 


The cross was used only for sinners (add those 
words)* of the worst kind, yet Christ was there in 
place of sinners. Seven times Jesus spoke from the 
cross. The rough soldiers who put him there must 
have been surprised to hear him say, ‘> Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Think of 
it, he was praying for his enemies! Just as he had 
taught in the sermon on the mount. Matt. 5: 44. 
(Above the cross write Father forgive.) 

Mention the two thieves, talking to each other and 
to Jesus, and his kind words to the dying thief, ‘* To- 
day shalt thou be with me Paradise.” 

Describe the groups around the cross—the soldiers, 
dividing his clothes ; the fault-finders, mocking and 
striking him; the group of women, three Marys 
among them, with the disciples, and the kind words 
Jesus spoke to his mother and to John. After a 
while Jesus said, ‘‘I thirst,” and then they heard 


him praying to God, Describe the darkness at noon, 
the frightened people, the very last words, ‘‘It is 
finished,” and ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” Then Jesus died (add died). Sing, 


‘*Jesus loves me. He who died,” etc. 


When Jesus died, about three o’clock, there was a 
great earthquake, and in the temple the beautiful 
curtain was torn from topto bottom, ete. Even the 
head soldier said, ‘‘ Truly, this was the Son of God.” 

Tell of the two rich men who asked Pilate for the 
body, and so tenderly prepared it for burial ; also, 
of the women who followed to see where they put 
him. When the great stone was rolled before the 
door of the tomb, they went away to prepare more 
spices. Sing, 7 
‘* We love our blessed Saviour, who left his home above, 

And came to earth to suffer, and thus to show his love,’’ 

** Little Branches, No, 2.” 
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- 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


LL studies of the life of Christ converge around 
his death on the cross. Until you have appre- 
hended that fact, you have not found the key to 

the meaning of the Gospels, which is given in John 
20:31. Your constant purpose as a teacher must he 
to make that fact plain. Christ’s teachings and his 
avowed mission were a constant challenge to the 
church of which he was a member, to the race to 
which he belonged, to the civil government of which 
he was a subject, and to the society in which he lived. 
He saw that the inevitable result must be his death. 
You have seenit if you have mastered the lessons 
you have already studied. He told his disciples that 
e must die, as soon as he had convinced them what 
his mission was (Matt. 16: 21 ; 17: If-13, 22 ; 20: 18). 
He was confident that through his death, and thus 
only, could he fulfil his mission (John 12 : 23, 24). Ask, 
then, these questions, and guide your pupils to the 
answers which interpret the meaning of the cross. 
Why Did Jesus Die? Describe the life he lived— 
a life wholly fer service of others.. Askif men would 
have sought to kilihim for that. What service.did 
he seek to render to others? What service did -he 


require of his disciples? (Matt. 10: 38.) What did ° 


he tell them to do? (Matt. 10:7, 8.) What did he 
say would be done to them because of their message 
and deeds? (Matt. -10:-17,-18.) Explain’ why the 
life he required aroused the hatred of men (Matt: 10: 
21, 22). e used no force to compel men to live as 
he did (John 18: 36). Yet he awakened such com- 
pulsion of conscience by demanding self-sacrifice that 
men thought it necessary to kill him in order to pre- 
vent an uprising of their fellow-men to take away 
what they refused to give up, believing that to do so 
would bring them ané their nation to ruin (John 11: 
50). Explain what the spirit was and what the social 
conditions, which his spirit and teaching could not 
unite with, making it necessary that one or the other 
should be destroyed (Matt. 9 : 16, 17). 

Who Crucified Jesus? Mark 8:31; 11:18; 14: 
13 Matthew 27: 20; Luke 23:24; Acts 2: 22, 23. 
Show whom these classes represented, and in what 
respects they survive in modern society. 

What Did Jesus Reveal of His Spirit by His 
Death? Recall his teaching concerning the character 
of members of his kingdom, and in connection with 
it explain his seven utterances on the cross. Point 
out his forgiving spirit (Luke 23 : 34), his tender care 
of those who loved him (John rg : 26, 27), his response 
to the penitent sinner (Luke 23: 40-43), his hour of 
despair facing the unsubdued sinfulness of men who 
crucified him (Mark 15 : 34), his physical agony (John 
19 : 29), his full assurance that he had completed his 
mission (John 19: 30 ; compare Luke 22: 37; John 
17: 4), and his perfect trust in God (Luke 23: 46). 
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Remind your pupils of the saying of se to Phili 
(Joh: 14: 9, 10), and show them how closely, paar 4 

hrist, in every experience they may enter into fel- 
lowship with the Father. 

What Has the Crucifixion of Jesus Accomplished ? 
He gave up his life voluntarily, because his will was 
the will of God (John 10: 18), to set men free from sin 
(Mark 10: 45; 1 Tim. 2: 5, 6), to bring us to God, 
(1 Pet. 3: 18), to putas in such relation to God that 
the character of God may be formed in us (2 Cor. 5: 
21), to attach all men to himself through knowledge 
of him and love to him (John 12 : 32, 33), and to bind 
all men in a common brotherhood (John 17 : 20, 21). 

What Does the Crucified Christ Require of His 
Disciples? The same spirit of self-sacrifice which 
he illustrated by his death (Matt. 16 : 24, 25; 1 Pet. 
2: 21-24). Find out your pupils’ idea of Christian 
self-sacrifice, what they understand that Christ re- 
quires of his disciples under present social conditions, 
and what is their purpose in answering his invita- 
tion, ‘‘ Follow thou me.” Show them also Christ’s 
promised rewards to those who surrender themselves 
to him (Mark 8 : 35-37 ; Luke 22: 25-29). This whole 
subject especially demands continued and prayerful 
study of the New Testament. It is closely related 
to current social problems, and to questions which 
press themselves on thoughtful young people. 

BosTon, * 


The love of God is the life of man. 
fe 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Jesus on the Cross 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Luke 23 : 26-49). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

We are told that it was a custom amomg Romans 
to allow some days between the passing of a capital 
sentence and its execution ; but Jesus was hurried 
from the hall of judgment to the place of execution 
without any chance to see his friends or make last 
arrangements. Everything was denied to him to 
which one of his nobleness and influence would com- 
monly be entitled. He drank the-cup of humiliation 
and suffering to its dregs. 

The story of the crucifixion indicates his extreme 
weakness. He carried his cross out of the palace, 
but be could not take it very far, and was made to 
resign it to a Simon of Cyrene who was entering the 
city. His sufferings on the cross were over in six 
hours, whereas men sometimes continued to live for 
days before being relieved of their torture. We may 
account, perhaps, for this weakness by the intense 
agony of Gethsemane, the long night of sleepless- 
ness and strain, the lack of rest, and by the cruel 
scourging which he had endured. In addition to the 
physical pain, he had been subjected to the strain of 
maintaining a superhuman self-control. His quiet re- 
serve was never apathetic, but deliberate. It cost 
a continual struggle. 

Pilate struggled to set Jesus free ; but when, at the 
behest of the rulers and the mob, he sentenced him 
to death, he did not show any mercy. Death by cru- 
cifixion was supremely ignominious and cruel. It 
was a common form of punishment, but reserved for 
those who had forfeited all respect, and for slaves. 
It was usually prolonged, and always public, com- 
bining every possible form of torment. 

As Stalker.so truly. says, ‘tthe sufferings of Christ 
were not physical but internal. Looking on that face 
we see the shadow of. deeper wo than smarting 
wounds, a raging thirst, anda racking frame—the 
wo of insult.and-wrong and of unspeakable sotrow 
for the-fate of those who would not. be.saved.” But 
there. was. yet a deeper wo—his sense of the sin- 
burdened world. 

The significance he gave to the cross transformed 
it. Simon of Cyrene doubtless felt himself defiled 
when the cross was first laid on his shoulders, That 
he had carried it, must have been in later yearsa 
blessed memory. No longer did it represent slavery 
and crime ; it now symbolized heroism, patience, 
self-sacrifice, redemption. It became the sign of 

lory. 

- Luke declares that a throng of sympathizers fol- 
lowed after the procession, most of them women. 
Near the cross stood a few of his faithful friends, 
among them his mother and the other devoted women 
of his company. Jesus did not forget to comfort 
them all. ven in his awful suffering he was unself- 
ish. No ruler was powerful enough really to hu- 
miliate him ; no rabble could embitter his soul. 

Luke adds several touches peculiar to himself. 
The thieves who were crucified with Him began by 
joining in the general chorus of malicious insult. Per- 
haps it was Jesus’ patient endurance and self-mastery 
that won the respect of the penitent thief and made 
him pray for mercy. 

Four of the seven sayings on the cross are recorded 
by the Synoptists ; three notable ones by Luke (VS. 34, 
43, 46). No testimony could avail so well to exhibit 

( Continued on page 679, second column\ 
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‘went aground -on :certain observations touching 
‘Life Insurance, The particular chapter was head- 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 9 (Luke 23 : 33-46) 
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My Conversion to Life Insurance 
, By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


HERE once lived a Scotchman—born in 1812—who went to and fro 
in the world as Samuel Smiles. For all the inferential hilarity of his 
name, Mr. Smiles took, if not a sad, then a serious view of life and 
its responsibilities. He began his career by studying medicine and 
surgery in Edinburgh. Graduating in drugs and lancets, he found 
the speedy road ta England, after the manner of those Scotchmen of 
whom the jealous Johnson so often complained to Boswell. 

Mr. Smiles settled in Leeds—a fifth among the principal towns of Great Britain. 
Here he was in the swirling midst of manufacture,—woolen, iron, and countless 
other branches, —and those neighbors who surrounded him were, for the most part, 
mechanical, wage-earning folk. If not poor, they were not rich, and young Smiles, 
as he tied up their arteries and set their bones, grew to a tacit philosophizing over 
their work-a-day conditions. In the end he tired of pills and plasters ; thereupon 
he took down his doctor's sign, cut the wire of his night-bell to protect his pillow, 
and gave himself to writing books, 

Being young, with blood hot, and perhaps a liking and a lust for trouble, he 
wrote the ‘‘ History of Ireland.'’ Later he became cooler: and as he did so, what 
he'd seen and heard and thought in those days 
when he went drug-dispensing among the work- 
folk of Leeds began to come uppermost. He 
wrote ‘‘Character’’ and ‘‘Duty,”* and ‘Self- 
Help ;’’ and as, one after the other, these went 
from under his pen, fame began to settle like a 
mantle about the shoulders of Mr. Smiles. He 
found celebration and acceptance for his honesty, 
his wisdom, and the solvent worth of his counsel. 
In the end he wrote ‘‘ Thrift,’’ which some think 
the capstone of his works. 

The other evening, being in that mood of 
mental weariness when one is inclined to relegate 
one’s thinking to one’s neighbor, and wants to be 
told things without being driven to the trouble 
of hunting them out for oneself, I picked up 
‘« Thrift." The book did very well as a rest-cure, 
and ‘I drifted about among its mild and temperate 
passages with a deal of passive satisfaction. For 
the greater part it was telling of people who, ina 
worldly sense, were worse off than I myself was, 
and that alone is ever calculated to invite repose. 

This pleasant condition continued until I 
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lined ‘‘ The Economy of Life Assurance;’’ and it 
turned out to be replete with a long array of fact 
and argument, all urging the investment-propriety 
of rich and poor, high and low alike, going with 
Life Insurance, each to the fair limit of his means. 

What I read made an impressiow upon me ; 
for my author Smiles was not a Life Insurance 
agent, owned no personal interest in any Life 
Insurance attitude that either I or any other 
individual might take, and as a last but not least 
weighty feature wrote this his argument in favor 
of the idea, towards the end of his own long life, 
when it would be reasonable to assume that he 
was not to be deluded by the fallacious in theory 
or imposed upon by the fraudulent in fact. Par- 
ticularly I was caught by these words : 

‘* But life is most uncertain, and he knows that any 
moment he may be taken away, leaving those he holds 
most dear comparatively destitute. He insures for five 
hundred pounds, payable to his survivors at his death, 
and pays from twelve to thirteen pounds yearly. From 
the moment on which he pays that amount, the five hun- 
dred pounds are secured for his family, although he died the very next day. Now if he had 
deposited that twelve or thirteen pounds in a bank, it would ha’e taken about twenty-six years 
before his savings would have amounted to five hundred pounds. But by the simple expedient 
ef Life Assurance, these twenty-six years of the best part of his life are on this account at least 
secured against anxiety and care. ‘The anticipation of future evil no longer robs him of present 
enjoyment. By means of his annual fixed payment, he is secure of having a fixed sum at his 
death for the benefit of his family. In this‘way Life Assurance may be regarded in the light of 
a contract by which the inequalities of life are to a certain extent averaged and compensated, so 
that they who die soon—or rather their families—become sharers in the good fortune of those 
who live beyond the average term of life.’’ 

Having come thus far with Mr. Smiles, I closed the book,—with my finger 
holding the place, —and gave myself up to cogitation.. In one sense I had met defeat. 
i had embarked upon those rippleless tides of ‘‘ Thrift’’ with a thought of rest, and 
to avoid the heave and billow-toss of even a least mental exertion. Now I was of 
a sudden.caught up in a very storm-center of conjecture. I could understand Mr. 
Smiles. Those who take alpenstock and go forth to climb the Matterhorn are 
made, by the prudent wisdom of the guides, to tie themselves together, each man 
to his neighbor, front and rear, to the end that, should he miss foothold and slip, 
the rest shall save him. That, thinks I, so far as one’s wife and children are involved, 
is Life Insurance. The policy is that saving rope. One misses one’s foothold on the 
step of existence, but one does not thereby—because of that saving rope—hurl wife 
and children into an abyss of want. Living, one labors and supports them; dying, that 
good binding rope, the policy of Life Insurance, reaching from neighbor to neighbor, 
and holding all for each, takes up the strain and saves them from destruction. 

_ Most men, particularly those who make a trade of ink, are more apt to think on 
living than on dying, and seldom make plans for the last day. The greater part of 
us are not forethoughtful. We live as carelessly as Highlanders, in the rocks and 
the cliffs and the caves of opportunity, going down onto the plains of each occasion, 
tarrying off what we can, and setting fire to what we cannot carry off. And yet, 





U. S. Senator John F. Dryden, President, 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


speaking for myself, | have lived long enough to be afraid of error, and to take 
defensive measures against mistake. One cannot afford error: it provokes peril, 
provides risk. Peculiarly should one shrink from going wrong concerning Life 
Insurance, which gravely and seriously proposes to take up the burden of fending 
for one’s family when one is no more. Thus ran argument when, on the heels of 
Mr. Smiles and his ‘‘ Thrift,’’ I fell to thinking. 

‘«Surely,’’ I said, in conclusion, ‘* itis either a great fraud or a great philanthropy. 
And yet it cannot be a fraud ; for if not the honest Smiles, then those years upon 
years of its successful existence, offer an incontestable evidence against that assump- 
tion. It could not thus have lasted for that century and more, during which it has 
had first rank as a soundest economy. If Life Insurance were mere malignant 
hocus-pocus, the world would have discovered it; if it were a fool's fallacy, the 
world would have pierced it ; in both cases the world would have rejected it, and it 
would not now occur either as a pet proposal on the pages of the sage Smiles, or a 
question of sound investment in the sane minds of men."’ 

Having decided, both by the word of my good Scotch author and what deductions 
I have laid bare, that the theory of Life Insurance embodied within itself a best 
principle of safety, —like the anchors of a ship, — 
and fearing, as I said, to be wrong or ignorant 
in so important a matter, I resolved upon investi- 
gation. I was as untaught of Life Insurance, in 
either its theory or what I shall call its practise, 
as of oat-culture in Nova Zembla ; and with that 
I cast about me for a best practical example, to 
become the basis of my studies. The Prudential, 
that Gibraltar of Life Insurance, attracted me. I 
had heard it best spoken of. Besides, its con- 
trolling spirit was Senator-Dryden, whose intel- 
ligence had been its architect, just as his in- 
tegrity was and is its corner-stone. 

It is not difficult to get possession of Life In- 
surance literature, and I presently had an armful. 
And I went carefully through it, booklet after 
booklet, with occasional side-flights into Mr. 
Smiles and his ‘* Thrift.’’ 

’ Fora first confident matter, I discovered that 
Life Insurance has been brought to a science. 
Every chance has been measured and accounted 
for ; every last possibility eliminated of the com- 
pany breaking down. The process of Life Insur- 
ance, as practised by the Prudential for example, 
is mathematically exact, and as certain in its re- 
sults as two and two are of making four. Given 
a policy plus death, the death-loss is paid, and 
that promptly. 

True, my doubtful friend, all things of this 
world are liable to fail or to fade. Crowns rust, 
thrones decay, and the sponge of time wipes nations 
from the map. And yet, as men use the word, such 
companies as the Prudential are sure, since they 
found themselves on investments that are as the 
blood and sinew of the country. The government 
must fall before they fall ; and the policies they 
issue, and the promises they make, have all the 
vital enduring qualities of a government bond. 

In a broad way, the thought behind Life In- 
surance—I found this out as I read my literature— 
is readily comprehended. I had seen the Hanlons 
in their daring flights, over the heads of a theatre 
audience, from one swing to another. In its raw 
Stage, the ‘‘act’’ lay wide open to peril. The 
flying Hanlon might fail to connect ; he might 
miss his clutch at the swing, and come tumbling, 
to break his back on the orchestra seats. As closing this door of death, the Hanlons 
always did their ‘‘act’’ overanet; then, should a Hanlon fall, his safety was made sure. 

Life Insurance was the Hanlon idea over again, with the policy acting as the net. 
The natural risks of existence make every man a Hanlon, with the added drawback 
that, in his flights from swing to swing, he must take wife and children with him. 
His risk is bound to be their risk. And so, being a prudent Hanlon, owning enough 
of loving forethought to bear the welfare of his family on his daily slope of thought, 
he takes out Life Insurance, and spreads that net of safety between those he loves 
and a poverty that might destroy them. 

Being by this time thoroughly converted to Life Insurance as a theory of good, I 
began to read over what proffers were made by the Prudential to the would-be policy 
getter. There were, I found, the ‘‘ Whole Life Policy,’’ the ‘‘ Limited Payment 
Policy,’’ the ‘‘ Endowment Policy,’’ the ‘‘ Intermediate Policy,’’ the ‘‘ Guaranteed 
five per cent twenty-year Insurance Endowment Bond,’’ and the ‘‘ Five per cent 
Gold Insurance Bond Policy.’’ These policies, being one and all of the sort termed 
straight Life Insurance, were aside from that Industrial Insurance which the company 
offered, and of which it conducted a larger business. This Industrial Insurance, 
by the way, is most important as opening a path of safety to the wage-earner. 

Running these proffers over in my mind, from the ‘‘ Whole Life Policy ’’—which 
is the old-fashioned, heel-and-toe method of insurance, whereby one pays his pre- 
mium of so much per year while he lives, and his family receives the face of the 
policy when he dies—to the ‘‘ Five per cent Gold Bond’’ plan, —which latter struck 
me as an admirable savings-bank arrangement,—it was made clear that the Pru- 
dential had invented, for the good of its policy holders, divers improvements that 
were unknown when- Life Insurance was young. Under the old system, a failure to 
pay your premium on the nail when due, meant the death of the policy. You might 
have paid your premium for years ; let your foot but slip, miss but one payment, 
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and all was swept away. The policy died ; the premiums already paid were lost, 
and you were where you started. No, you were worse off than when you started ; 
for there was now that handicap of added years.. Your increased age, should you 
seek to take out fresh insurance, would tell against you in increased premiums. You 
would now pay more, while the face of your policy would be no bigger than before. 

This catastrophe, the result of a failure to meet one’s premium, was obviated in 
those offers of insurance which the Prudential held forth. If one who had met his 
premiums during a certain brief space of time—always written in the policy—should 
fail in any particular payment, the policy did not die. As a primary step there was 
a month of grace given the policy holder. If his premium was due on the first of 
July, he had until the first of August wherein to pay. 

Even then a default did not put him out of court. Failing to bring in his pre- 
mium by August first, the whole amount he had already paid in premiums would be 
counted up. Then he was granted a paid-up policy, for a sum the size of which 
grew in proportion to the whole sum of his former premiums. 

The scheme was perfect ; it was like those safety arrangements one sees on the 
modern elevator. The rope breaks, but the car does not go crashing to the far bottom 
of the shaft. The mere parting of the rope gives instant action to the automatic brakes: 
the car is caught and held. And so with these safety contrivances of The Prudential 
Insurance Co, The rope might break, the premium might fail: those automatic safety 
brakes will catch the policy, midair, and the policy holder is saved his honest pro- 
portion of Insurance. This feature of excellence is incident to all policies written 
by the Prudential. Another element—and one calculated to make easy the sleep 
of the policy holder—is that the company waives all right to contest a policy, and 
squabble in court against the payment of a loss, once the policy be one year old. 

In a day long gone in Life Insurance, when the old, and only the old method 
prevailed, a blunt personage, approached on the subject of taking out a policy, put 
the suggestion aside on the grounds, as he phrased them, of «‘ not caring to go into 
a game where he had to die to win. 

Something of this gentleman’ s egotism and selfishness I confess abides in a partial 
sense with me. If I don’t wholly refuse a game wherein you have to die to win, I at 
least prefer those games in which you may both liveandwin. Being thus constituted, I 
am frank to say that of those Insurance proffers made by the Prudential, that one to 
most win upon me was the ‘‘ Guaranteed Five per cent twenty-year Endowment Bond."’ 

As illustrating what might be done with this scheme of Insurance, | imagined a 
man whose years were thirty ; What would he give, and what would he get, under 
that scheme of Prudential Insurance ? 

Assuming then that under it he takes out a policy for five thousand dollars, the 
whole amount of the premiums to be paid up in twenty years : His premium yearly, 
by this arrangement, will be $405.30. But this further fact is to be considered : 
While year after year he pays $405. 30, and no more, the face of the policy increases 
annually by five per cent. During the first year the policy calls for $5,250, during 
the second for $5, 500, and so it grows until at the end of twenty years, when the policy 
is paid up and no more premiums are to be called for, the policy is worth $10,000. 

There, then, is the situation : My friend of thirty has paid into the Prudential, 
during those years, $8,106. On his side, and as against this, he holds the company’s 
paid-up promise for $10,000. 

What can he do with that promise ?—being now in his fiftieth year, He can 
cash it at the company’s office for $10,000. Or he may have part cash, and part 
in a paid-up policy, and there are other methods. Best of all, he may buy an 
annuity for himself ; and if he be what President Roosevelt would call ‘‘a square 
man,'’ he'll do the latter. By this annuity plan the company would receive his 
$10,000, and for it would pay him $750 every year for life,—being seven and one- 
half per cent, —even though he lived to be as old as Old Parr. 

The great point, never to be forgotten—for it was the first reason of insurance— 
is that, should he die at any moment during those twenty years, were it the next day 
after the policy was.written, his wife and family would be paid the face of the policy. 
It would be at the smallest amount, $5,250. It would increase five per cent of 
$5,000 for every year the policy ran. 7 

Suppose my provident friend had put those annual $405. 30 into a bank at four per 
centinterest. It would take ten years before the deposit climbed to $5,000, And yet, 
at the end of ten years, that Prudential policy, in the event of death, would call for 
$7,500. No saving could equal it, no investment approach it. Samuel Smiles wasright. 

‘« But,’’ says one, turning the ‘‘ifs’’ and ‘‘ands”’ in his thoughts, ‘‘ if he had put 
those $405. 30 in a bank, he could have drawn them out at any time, and used them.’’ 

Read your policy, friend! Given a certain age,—three years, I think,—you, 
on your policy, can borrow from the company a big proportion of all you've paid 
in as premiums. Or you can surrender the policy for cash. The whole story of 
what you can borrow, or what you can ‘‘cash’’ for, is plainly told in the policy ; 
for I might say in passing that the Prudential sells no pigs in pokes. 

The longer I looked at the above insurance, the more perfect the scheme 
seemed to me, 
It was safer than 
a bank ; for there 
can be no ‘‘runs”’ 
on the Prudential, 
to lock its doors 
and put its shut- 
ters up. It was 
better than other 
investment; for 
it paid five per 
cent,—more than 
the usual ‘‘safe’’ 
investment pays. 
Also—and this 
was the unique 
advantage—it an- 
ticipated the 





years, and gave 
one an invest- 
ment capital of 
$5,250 at the very 


threshold of the 
trans.:¢ lion. 
ilow can the 
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Prudential pay so much for so little? how can it take your $405.30 a year for 
twenty years, and when you are fifty give you an alternative of $10,000, in hand, 
or an annuity of $750 while you live? Because, in addition to it being Life 
Insurance, the company buying, as it does, millions of securities at a time, it can 
get a bigger interest for its money than you—a small investor—can get for yours. 
Beyond that—and here is another great reason—it will issue policies only to hale 
people. Every one who asks for a policy doesn’t get it. The would-be policy 
holder must show himself sound in wind and limb, or the company will refuse 
him. It requires no argument to show the effect of this in favor of the company, 
—an effect which finally expresses itself in those vast advantages whereof I’ ve told 
you to healthy folk who are granted policies. 

When Senator Dryden laid the bed-plates of the Prudential as its founder, he 
had Industrial or mass insurance in his thoughts. Until then, in America, only the 
well-to-do in this world’s goods might talk Life Insurance. The wage-earners, that 
great body of people who were ‘‘ poor,’’ couldn't think of a policy because they 
couldn’t manage the premium. Insurance, in those days, went in one thousand 
dollar parcels, and was out of a wage-earner’s reach. 

Senator Dryden is a practical and thinking man. He saw that, to best 
help a man, one had but to help him help himself. Then it was he resolved 
upon inaugurating an Industrial Insurance ; and with that the foundation of the 
Prudential began. 

America has taken many a good thing out of England besides its independence ; : 
and, among the rest, Industrial Insurance. Senator Dryden, who begins a study 
at its source, went to England to make himself master of the details of Industrial 
Insurance. ‘This was in the early’70's ; when he had equipped himself he returned 
and formed the Prudential in 1875. 

Industrial Insurance is primarily a burial insurance, which gives even the 
poorest an opportunity to relieve the public of a burden that does not belong to it, 
and at the same time take his own self-respect down with him to his grave, and 
therefore it should have the widest public endorsement. 

Whatever may be the life beyond, certainly one’s entrance into it can in no 
wise be injured by making a reputable exit from this one. Also, on grounds of 
sentiment, and for the mere sake of a name, it is worth the while ef any mam to be 
laid away under conditions of solvency and level manhood. He shall be none the 
worse, here or hereafter, who gives no occasion for those he leaves behind to either 
lie or blush when his funeral is mentioned. Being first of all a ourial insurance, 
Industrial Insurance must needs provide for every member of a family,—the man 
and the woman, the child at school, the grandsire by the hearth. 

There are those six or seven black weeks,—weeks empty of plan, void of 
direction,—which inevitably descend upon a house with the death of the bread- 
winner. With crépe on the door—that is no time for a family to be without a 
dollar. Industrial Insurance steps in and pays the face of the policy—that policy 
which five or ten or fifteen weekly cents provided. 

And what should it mean to pay those five or ten or fifteen cents? The. fore- 
going of a glass of beer! A walk of a mile on a Saturday afternoon, when one 
would have else taken a car! The sum is easily mastered ;_ and with the peril that 
lies all across them like a shadow—the black peril of dying a pauper, with.the 
blacker peril superadded of leaving wife and children without a least splinter of 
provision—it is no wonder that nearly every wage-worker, however small his for- 


.tune, buckles himself, his wife and little ones, with this insurance. 


There is another admirable plan, which the Prudential makes, that should 
have widest advertisement. The, father may also provide for the child’s education. 
Under the «‘ Child’s Endowment’’ plan, by the annual payment of a small sum, 
the father secures the child, say at the age of eighteen, the flat fortune of one 
thousand dollars. An ambitious boy can go a long journey into his books with 
that equipment of one thousand dollars. 

In England, when a rich man’s son is born, the rich man begins ‘laying 
down,’’ in the baby’s bibulous behalf, cellars of claret or port. These are sacred 
as the wine-bins of the son ; and young hopeful may pull the corks at twenty-one. 

The Prudential ‘‘Child’s Endowment’’ offers a more reasonable field for 
the exercise of paternal love. Instead of ‘‘laying down’’ a bin of claret, let the 
father lay down the premium asked, and thereby secure that money needed later 
to give the son a finished education. 

‘* Plant the tree of learning in your youth,’’ said Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘and it 
will shade your old age.’’ 

The old canteloupe expert of Blackheath was wise in his way, and the American 
father could do no better than just to help his son with the planting of that tree. 

There you have the story of my conversion to Life Insurance. It protects a 
man—or the man’s family—from those natural dangers that surround us all. It 
protects a man from himself—often his own worst enemy—and teaches him sqbriety 
and thrift. It sngneen life by lessening anxiety. The more I consider, the more I 
believe. If a 
liner, now, were to 
clear for Europe, 
wanting its life. 
boats, vast would 
be your horrified 
amazement. By 
the same token, it 
is as wild a ven- 
ture, and one as 
recklessly im- 
provident, when 
a man goes sail- 
ing the dangerous 
reef-sown oceans 
of existence, with 
wife and babies 
aboard, and never 
a life-boat policy 
of insurance 
swinging from 
the davits, to see 
them safe ashore 
should he strike 
and go down. 
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6% Bonds 
Based on the Ownership 
of New Bork Real Estate 
ITY REAL ESTATE, carried 





the surest protection and the most liberal 
returns of any investment in the world. 
The business of this Company is restricted 
by its Charter to investment in real estate, 
and its fixed policy still further confines its 
F mon eh pve hy real estate in the 
irect line of the City’s greatest growth— ° 
So seit and cant poe - 
in w money can be engaged. In 
ym mp Dn A BBR, 
most unlim © ities for 
further investment, we are offering our 6 
eat, Beale to Ghar od Ga Wiewtes 


‘orms : 
64 Bonds—for income investment 


= pevcnasante at par in multiples bb ort interest pay- 
able semi-annually by coupons attached; maturing tn 
ten years and meanwhile subject to withdrawal on inter- 
est payment dates after two years. 


6% Accum ulative Bonds—forincome funding 


—purchasable on installments during 10, 15 or 20 years 
and enabling the person without capital available for 
income investment to accumolate a definite capital in a 
given time by simply investing each year the equivalent 
of an ordinary interest on the amount desired. This 
form also carries cash values after two years. The 
$ii-51; 15-year term, $10.49; 90-year term, 50. 
UR Bond issue enables small investors to 
share to the extent of 6 pet cent. in the 
certain profit-earning power of New 
York real estate, without the risk and ex 
incident to the individual buying and handling of 
property, and to obtain steady and fixed returns 
without waiting to sell or lease. By investing in 
our Bonds you are not only enabled to secure the 
full 6 per cent. return your money earns, without 
division with a middleman, but you enjoy the 
added advantage of knowing where and how 
your money ‘is invested. A-R-E Six’s are 
secured by Assets of $8,364,909.97, including 
Capital and Surplus of $1,285,047.03, accumu- 
lated during more than eighteen years pf uninter- 
rupted success. 


F you are interested in saving money or in 
investing money already saved, you owe 
it to yourself to thoroughly investigate 

these Bonds and the business upon which 

are based. Write for our literature giving full 
information regarding A-R-E Six’s, includi 
map of New York City showing location a 


DECEMBER 9 (Luke 23 : 33-46) 









| (Continued from page 676) 
| the Saviour’s goodness and love, his 


|.confidence in the outcome, his prayerful- 
|mness. Bruce has often called attention 


| to the fact that Luke’s Gospel has as its 


| theme the Lord Jesus. Luke omits, as 
passing details of little significance, the 
outcry (Matt. 27: 46) and the request 
(John 1g: 28). 

It is an interesting and tenable theory 
that Jesus literally died of a broken 
heart—-his sudden death being due to 
the rupture of a blood-vessel, caused by 
the very intensity of his emotions. 

The scene at the cross was never for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it, They 
were the source of this vivid narrative. 
It was significant to them that even the 
Roman centurion confessed that Jesus 
was what he claimed to be. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Gospels will be mailed 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for 
a@ two-cent stamp. 

Stapfer’s ‘‘Death and Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ” (pp. 165-185), and 
Stalker’s ‘‘ Trial and Death,” are ex- 
cellent studies of all these details. Daw- 
son’s ‘‘ Life of Christ” (chap. 29) is very 
striking. All ‘‘ Lives” are worth noting. 


III. QuEsTions FoR Stupy AND Discus- 

SION, , 

pe be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.]} 

1. The Humiliation of the Cross. (1.) 
What gave the cross, in that day, its sug- 
gestion of shame? (2.) Why was Jesus 
made to suffer upon it? 

2. The Place Called Calvary. (3.) 
What are the views of present scholars 
regarding its location? 

3. The Sufferings of Jesus. (4.) 
Enumerate the bitter or shameful fea- 
tures of that balf-day. (5.) Which were 
the hardest of all to bear ? 

4. The Words from the Cross. (6. 
Study the three utterances preserve 
by Luke, and note what they reveal 
about Jesus. 

5. he Wetnesses. (7.) What four 
sorts of witnesses are referred to in the 
narratives of the crucifixion ? 

6. The Testimony of Two. (8.) Was 
the testimony of the thief and of the 
centurion equally valuable? 

7. The End. (9.) What brought an 
end to Jesus’ sufferings ? 

8. The Glory of the Cross. (10.) Has 
it become a symbol of things that are 
glorious, and why ? 

IV. A Leapinc THOUGHT. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.]} 

The crucifixion of Jesus became the 
central fact of human history. The 
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RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


Please 900 Witherspoon Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. and 
fill out Enclosed find $...... for which run the attached ad- mail it 
wvertisement of ..... . eee times in The Sunday 
this na to us 
blank ys vas Sarah Sun siplang , to-day. 
Ne ee re eee ee 


Rate, 75 cents per line (8 words). 
time order. ‘No { ) 





advertisement for less than 4 nor more than 12 lines. 


Sixth insertion free with a five- 











Salesmen Wanted 


WIDE-AWAKE SALESMEN WANTED at 30, 40 

and 50 per cent for geting our High Grade Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Smal! Fruits, Shrubs, Roses 
and Vines. Busi tablished 1846. Send refer- 
ences. The M. H. Harman Company, Geneva, N. Y. 





Farm Mortgages 


WE OFFER, subject to prior sale, Choice Oklahoma 

First Mortgages on improved farms, worth from 
2% to 5 times the amount loaned thereon, netting the 
investor 6 per cent interest. Each of the securities 


s been personally examined by one of our salaried 








Fountain Pens 


THE TEN-Y EAR PEN is guaranteed for ten yeas’ 
use. It is self-filling, self-cleaning, never leaks. 
and always writes. Is the best pen to use. Will send 
to any address six pens for a week's trial. We 
y for‘sending and returning. Send for circular. 
‘he Ten Year Guarantee Pen Company, Ansonia, 
Connecticut. 








Periodicals 


MA4G4ZINES, Newspapers, and Periodicals at low- 
est club prices. Our catalog contains a list of 3,000 
periodicals and <ombination offers. A handy magazine 
uide, 40 pages and cover, sent free for the asking. 
§ M. Hasecn’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 











WE WILL BE GLAD TO SEND any Sunday- 

school officer or teacher free sample copies of, 
and full information about, the Blakeslee Lessons, 
which for sixteen years have been used by hundreds 
of schools with marked success. Bible Study Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. 





Educational 


THE Cambridge School of Nursing. Incorporated by 

leading educators. Nine months’ preparatary and 
three years’ training in all departments of Nursing. 
Class now open for students. ‘lwo months’ vacation 
annually. Apply to the Principal, 1000 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 








ners. Write for our latest offering. Winne aor 
gage Co., Winne Bidg., Wichita, Kan. Mention th 
paper. 





Holiday Decorations 


SILVERIDE—A New Christmas Decoration. Sab- 
bath-schools, Halls, Homes, notice: A strand of 
50 Metallic Ribbons—glistens like silver. Order early. 
7 feet, 10 cents; 20 feet, 25 cents; 50 feet, 50 cents; 
1,000 feet, $9.00. Cassa prepaid. A. M. Donald- 
son & Co., 2667 Douglas Place, Denver, Colorado. 


Literature and Books 
SPECIAL ARTICLES, SPEECHES, LECTURES. 
‘Theses prepared. Club-papers written. Revision, 
criticism, and sale of manuscripts. Send for circulars. 


(S)_ Picton & Bennett. 25 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

















Patents 


PROTECT your ideas. Send for Inventor’s Primer. 

Milo B. Stevens & Co., g19 14th St., Washington, 
p. ¢ eens 1864. Branches: Chicago, Cleve- 
and, Detroit. 





Miscellaneous 


MYSTIC CREaM is a revelation to people who suf- 

* fer with ps a hands. Neither greasy nor 
sticky. Your address on postal brings free sample. 
Ogden & Shimer, M’f’g Chemists, Middletown, N.Y. 
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The Times’ Handbooks for 


Sunday-School Workers 


A NEw SERIES OF INEXPENSIVE Books. EACH BOooK IS WRITTEN BY A 
RECOGNIZED EXPERT IN A PARTICULAR FIELD OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL EFFORT. 


world then began to understand God. 
BosTon. 


the properties upon which they are based, and 
giving other facts of interest. 


American Real Estate Company 


729 Dun Building, 20 Broadway, New York 


% 


Better ‘‘look alive’ if you expect to go 
| to the Worlad’s Sunday-School Convention 
in Rome next spring! Some are going as 
= | the guests of this. paper. Will you ask how ? 
Address The Sunday School Times Company, 
10314 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“His Great Apostle” 


About a year ago the pastors of Oak 
Park, Illinois, having previously ar- 
‘| ranged an interwoven harmony of the 
incidents of, Passion Week, which they 
called ‘‘ His Last Week,” of which up 
to the present time 240,000 have been Je 
circulated, issued the entire Gospel story 
in a ten-cent booklet (single copies, post- 
paid, 15 cents), entitled ‘‘His Life.” 
This cheapest harmony of the Gospels 
has gone, in less than a year, around the 
world. Probably there is no land, where 
religious instruction is given in English, 
where it may not be found. Thousands 
have been used in prisons, and other 
| thousands in colleges. It has now, 
| reached a circulation of 120,000, and 
| bids fair to equal that of ‘‘His Last | 











These books tell of practical plans that have been worked with success. The 
material is drawn from the experiences of people who have tried out the plans they 
tell about. No book will find a place in the series which devotes itself to the 
theory of how a thing ought to be done. 

Isn’t that the kind of a book you’ve been looking for? If you want to know 
about some successful phase of Sunday-school work, you’ll find it told about in a 
practical way in one of the books of the new series. Only a few books of the 
series are announced here. Others will follow later. 

There will always be a new book by a recognized authority for any new method 
or departmént which comes to stay. 


NOW READY 
The City Sunday-School 


Its Work, Growth, Possibilities. By FRANK L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y., Commissioner to 
n of the Executive Committee (American Section) of the World’s Sunday-school Convention. 
k of 70 pages, paper cover, strongly bound. Half the book tells how Mr. Brown has met 
the problems of the city Sunday-school superintendent in the Brooklyn school,—which is now 
the next to the largest bandapsoheel in the world. ‘The other half is filled with forms, blanks, 
letters, and instructions, used successfully in his schoo!. The book is full of practical plans 
that have worked. 25 cents, postpaid. 


IN PRESS 
The Sunday-School and the Home 


By Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. Similar in arrangement to “‘ The City Sunday-School.” 
25 cents, postpaid. 


The Home Department of To-day 


By Mrs. Firora V. Stessins, whose name is well known as a Home Department expert. 25 
cents, postpaid. 











The best place for | 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is \ 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 














Writ Dlustrated Fold | Week.” The editors have now gone The Pastor and the Sunday-School 
e for ustrateé older | further. and have issued the story of By the Rev. Joun T. Farts, St. Louis, Mo. Practic al hints for the pastor who wants to help 
and Rates to | ° oll strengthen his Sunday-school. 25 cents, postpaid. ~ 


| Paul in a similar volume, and in still 
| another they have interwoven the first | 
| part of Acts with the non-Pauline Epis- 
| tles. The three little books compiete the | 
New Testament, and are entitled ‘ His | 
Life,” ‘‘His Fr 
Apostle. 


These and other handbooks will be announced in these columns as soon as ready. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOK CATALOGUE 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., 1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atiantic City, N. J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 
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Let this be 
A Practical Christmas 


You measure the value of every article you buy by 
the service it will give— why not be equally 
practical at Christmas? Useful presents are 
the ones worth while and nothing can be 
more worthy than a wisely selected watch. 

But to be practical the selection of a 
watch must be based upon watch-service 
and real watch merits —time-keeping qual- 
ities, beauty 
and durability. 
When you buy 
these merits 
you buy the 
maximum of 
real watch 
service. 


Naiiglanee 


Watches have these 
merits and are guaranteed 
to give the highest degree of watch 
satisfaction. Their low prices are 
right at the meeting point of econ- 
omy with real watch service. They 
are the most worthy presents for practical 
Christmas giving and the ideal of the practi- 
cal American Public. 


\ 
ae 


No. 8501 
Gold Filled ~ 


ce e 
$12.00 Gold Filled 


Price $9.00 





Watch costs is there in 
time-keeping qualities and long service. 
Watches have unusual value at their low 
prices, because for 28 years we have been figuring down watch 
cost. Because a large output itself means a low cost for each 
individual watch. cause we are specialists —our every 
energy, every facility, going exclusively into the economical 
building of real watch-service. 


Every penny a 


The Watch for the Great 
American People 


$5 to $36 











Ask your dealer to show. you Watches. If he doesn’t keep them, just give us his name and 
address and we will sérid you a free copy of a handsome and instructive book—the Blue Book of Watches for 
ladies or the Red Book of Watches for men. Write us today for the book you want and we will make it easy for 


you to examine, test and, if pleased, to buy a Watch.” Don'r*forget to give is your féweler’ s name 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH COMPANY, 33 Maiden Lane, New York" 


Ri, 
New Christmas Music sis gs 


Wonder,’’ by Adam Geibel, W. A. Post, William H. Gardner, and others. Brilliant, melodious, singable. 
5 cents single copy (for 10 cents we send three samples). $4 per hundred, not prepaid. 


CANTATAS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: ** Santa Claus in Japan,’’ ‘‘ Christmas at 


: _ Rosemary Castle,’’ *‘ Christmas with tue 
Pixies,’’ by William H. Gardner and Adam Geibel. Price, 30 cents single copy, postpaid, $3 per hundred 
not prepaid. (For 75 cents we send the three postpaid. 


) ; H + iii 
NINE CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS AND CAROLS, yith254,cther pieces, ins: World 
and greatest Sunday-school hymn book by Adam Geibel, R. Frank Lehman, 


and others. 
single copy, $25 per hundred. Specimen pages free. Examination copy sent anywhere. 


ef 








- 
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Two beautiful services, en- 
titled ‘*‘Songs of the 











Price, 30 cents 
Our Special Free 


Trial r appeals to every live superintendent, A postal card brings it to you. . 

FOR CHOIRS « No. 8, ‘* Son of the Ages,’’ Adam - xeibel, 12 cents; No. 87, *‘ Christmas 
* Cradle Song, Patty Stair, 15 cents; No. 88, ‘* Angels. from the Realms of 

Mary. W. F. Sudds, 15 cents ; No. 89, ‘*‘ For Unto Us a Child is Born,’’ Adam Geibel, 15 cents ; No. 1, 


old I Bring You Good Tidings,’’ Adam Geibel, 12 cents. Sample packet of these five anthems, 35 
cents, postpaid. egular price, 69 cents. Write for Special Anthem Offer No. 10. dl ’ 
entitled ** The Angel’s Refrain,’’ by Adam Geibel, 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS SOLO, for high or low voice. 25 cts. Regular price, 50 cts. 
A CHRISTMAS CANTATA, “The Nativity .”’ by Adam Geibel. Charming, rich, inspirational, 


* and harmonious. ‘Takes thirty minutes to perform. socts. per copy, 
postpaid. Write fer Christmas Bulletin, No. 13, describing new and standard Christmas solos, anthems, etc. 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC COMPANY (Successors to Geibel & Lehman) 


1226 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC CHRISTMAS Music for the Sunday School 
and the Church Choir. 
YFUL TIDINGS - 
ped py gi Eg ga 
Services for the Sunday-School pean be of « , 

Ringing Bells and Joyful Songs 
Song and Light 12 cts,.in stamps, 5 cts. 

each, 55 cts. the doz., 


a sample roll including the above. 
SANT. Us’ a new christmas cantata for 
the 8.8. 
Bethlehem’s Babe 8.25 "the hundred; 
pos tage or express 
Welcome Guest 


. sche. Sweet melodies easy to learn. A 
aid by us. $4.00 the 
Cantatas: “‘Santa’s Substitute” 


work of rare charm. Enclose 30c fcr sample copy. 
a christmas choir cantata by Chas. H. 
undred not postpaid. 
(new), and 8 others, 25 cts. each. Returnadle sam- 
ples, free. 


Gabriel. Very fine. Price postpaid 40c. 
4 
Songs and Exercises 
Samples free to 





Samples of the four for 








(new), 25 cents 
each. 


Catalogue describing 19 Xmas cantatas for the S. 8. 
and choir; also a 16 page pamphiet of Specimen Pages 
Christmas Anthems “2m?'s fc 
1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 
Hall-Mack €0., i80°Fittn Ave., New York. 


of other choir music eee "or the coking... push 
HRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


ems, Ch ae ae 1.20 per doz. Write for list of 
entertainments for gy od sec eheces puree 
GRO, F. ROSCHE & (0, { Chicago, 50 xc 
The Morning Star. Christmas Cheer. 
What Say the Bells? (Orchestrated.) 
Christmas Joys and Blessings. 


illiam 8t. 
Send roc. for sample package,the above four and others. 


THE CHRIST-CHILD 
IN ART, STORY, AND SONG 
CHILDREN’S CANTATAS 
The Interrupted Program. 


A Christmas entertainment arranged and compiled 
By MARI RUEF HOFER 

To Santa’s Land with the Dream Man 

Samples for examination on request. 


Price of the k of music, 20 cents, net. Price of the 
book of stories, 80 cents, net. Stereopticon slides (39) 

TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
rs50 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 57 Washington St., Chicago. 





for hire; charges, $4.00. This stands unique among 
the Christmas entertainments. It is growing in popu- 
lar favor yearly. Send for descriptive circular and for 
our list of Christmas publications. 


Clayton F, Summy Co. 229 Wabash Ave. 





New Christmas Music for Sunday-Schools 

Two new and_ beautiful services, The Angels’ 
Hosannas and The Promised One, by R. Frank 
Lehman and August Krapf. 5 cents per copy; $4.00 
per hundred, not prepaid. Sample copies free on a 
_———. R. Frank Lehman, formerly of Geibel 
ehman, 1308 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A SPECIAL OFFER in sheet music. | Sweet new 
song. ‘‘ We're Lonesome Just For You”’—g 
Christmas gift... 20c. (stamps) postpaid. Order at 

once. Ethel R. Simmons, Edgerton, Wis. 








| invited. 
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How Sunday-Schools May Have 








Helping to Build a Church 


We have the plans, and are going to build 
anewchurch. Our Sunday-school has sub- 
scribed one thousand dollars. So we turned 
Christmas into a day of giving rather than 
receiving. 

We provided five hundred two-by-four inch 
strong envelopes, with a picture of the church 
in the upper left-hand corner. The words 
**My Christmas Gift to the New Church”’ 
were printed in the proper space in red, 
making an attractive envelope. 

These envelopes were put into the hands 
of the children on the Sunday prior to Christ- 
mas. At the close of a beautiful thirty- 
minute exercise Christmas evening the treas- 
urers of the several classes carried the class 
offerings to the secretary’s desk, who re- 
ceived and tabulated the amounts. At the 
conclusion the secretary announced the sum 
total of the offering, which amounted to 
ninety-five dollars, or nearly one-tenth of 
our obligation. Pretty good, don’t you 
think?—W. H. Radebaugh, Superintendent 
First Methodist Episcopal Sunday - school, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


True Christmas Teaching 


Following the suggestion in the Times, 
dainty white envelopes were given out to the 
scholars two weeks before Christmas. On 
each envelope a small gilt star had been 
pasted, and below was written ‘* My Christ- 
mas Gift to the King.’? Our superintendent 
explained briefly the significance of the 
words, telling how the Wisemen followed 
the star, and brought their treasures to the 
infant Jesus, and urging the children to make 
their offering a ‘‘ heart-gift ’’ to the King. 

The object for which the money was to be 
used Miss Crawford’s work among. the 
Blanket Indians—was not announced until 
the following Sunday. 

On Christmas Eve—Sunday evening—we 
held our religious service. After brief open- 
ing exercises the envelopes were collected, 
scarcely a scholar in the school failing to 
bring an offering. Then the lights were 
furned down, a star above the platform being 
lighted at the same time, and our superin- 
tendent told to a group of children gathered 
about him the story of Christ’s birth, begin- 
ning with the early prophecies. As the 
story proceeded, stereopticon pictures were 
thrown on-the screen behind them, illus- 
trating the various events as described. At 
the close, an appeal was made to the school 
to accept the Christ of whom we had heard 
as Saviour and King. 

The amount of money found in the en- 
velopes surprised even the most sanguine, 
and all felt that an important truth had been 
taught.— Miss Eva G. Seaman, Syracuse, 
ay. 

bf 


“On the Way ” in Dakota 


I do not know that our exercise comes ex- 
actly under the designation, ‘‘A Giving 
Christmas Anniversary,’’ but it is certainly an 
improvement over former custom and the 
plan followed by too many schools, It seemed 
impossible to get the assent of our teachers 
to, and their co-operation in, a celebration 
that should not include at least the giving of 
some present from the school to the school, 
or from the teachers to their classes. Some 
of us felt that a half loaf would be better 
than no bread at all; that to get out of the 
old and deep rut would be to gain much. 
That I think we have done. 

The custom in previous years had been, I 
think, to take money from the Sunday-school 
treasury, solicit funds from the people of the 
village, and secure gifts of candy and nuts 
from the merchants, Then the children were 
given a Christmas ‘‘treat’’ in the evening 
with a Christmas tree and a general distribu- 
tion of presents. Last year we had our 
celebration for the children at eleven o’clock, 
in the place of the usual preaching service. 
Only the children and their parents were 
In the evening we had a praise 
service for the general public. At the morn- 
ing hour—far more suitable for the little ones 
than the evening —we had present at least 
the full enrolment of the school. The schol- 
ars were seated, so far as possible, in classes, 














the primary class on the front row of seats, 
Back of the little ones, rising row on row, 
were the junior, intermediate, and senior de- 
partments. The few remaining seats were 
filled with the parents and friends. I doubt 
if even the teachers realized how large a 
school we had until they saw them seated in 
a body. 

Not wishing to disappoint the children, we 
darkened the windows of the church with 
building-paper and curtains, and on the plat- 
form to-the right and left of the pulpit had 
two fine Christmas trees decorated with pop- 
corn, tinsel, ornaments, and lighted candles, 
but without presents of any kird. One of 
them was known as ‘‘our tree,’’ the other 
as ‘‘the Children’s Home tree.”’ 

The program was arranged to bring the 
birth of the Saviour before the minds of all ; 
to make clear what Christmas means, or 
should mean, to young and old; to empha- 
size the privilege and blessedness of giving 
to those who are in need. I do not now re- 
call that the Santa Claus or Saint Nicholas 
were even mentioned. We had the story of 
the wondrous birth as told by Luke, and the 
visit of the Magi by Matthew ; plenty of good 
recitations, class exercises, bright songs. The 
pastor gave a ten-minute talk, in which he 
tried to make plain to the children that we, 
by giving to those who need gifts, —‘‘ unto 
the least of these,’’—give to Christ as truly 
as did the Wise Men so long ago. 

Then followed what was intended to be the 
central, most important part of the exercise. 
The teachers had previously made and dis- 
tributed to all the school little sacks of bright- 
colored silks, in which the children were to 
bring their offerings. Now, as a school, 
to a march on the organ, led by the primary 
class, they passed in order to the children’s 
tree and left their sacks, which were fastened 
to the boughs as the final decoration. Beau- 
tiful as it was before, it was still more so when 
its branches carried nearly twenty-five dollars 
in pennies, dimes, and quarters.! Our school 


.is a small one; average attendance about 


sixty. 

At the close of the service the pupils 
marched past ‘‘ our tree,’’? where the teach- 
ers stood and handed to each some little 
souvenir of the day. Possibly the children 
would have been nearly or quite as well 
satisfied had this been omitted, but the teach- 
ers would not, and so we had to have it! But 
this feature was kept entirely out of sight, 
and came as a surprise to the children. The 
one thing talked about and made all-impor- 
tant was our offering to the Children’s Home. 

While this was not a purely Giving Christ- 
mas anniversary, we feel that we have made 
a marked advance in the matter of Christmas 
celebration, We are out of the rut! The 
giving of candy and nuts at a cost of twenty 
or twenty-five dollars has been shown to be 
not necessary. Instead, we have contributed 
that amount with glad hearts to Christ’s 
needy little ones. We all know now what 
we did not quite believé before, that children 
can be as happy when giving -as when get- 
ting. We are, I think, now well on the way 
to a true Giving Christmas anniversary.— 
George E, Green, Congregational Sunday- 
school, Fort Pierre, South Dakota. 


7 
The Joy Brought to One School 


There has never been a step taken by the 
Sunday-school that has been so warmly ap- 
proved by all classes of people. All kinds of 
people and all denominations gave,—one 
man, a Roman Catholic, bringing a large 
quantity of vegetables of all kinds, another 
attendant of another church sending a gen- 
erous check. And the needy were remem- 
bered, irrespective of church ties, two young 
men, with a team, accompanied by our pas- 
tor and another member, going the rounds 
the next day. The object had been not only 
to give to the poor and needy, but to send 
some remembrance: of Christmas cheer to 
the sick and the shut-ins. A committee 
had been chosen by the school several weeks 
before to look up the needy ones of the 
community. This committee was made up 
of one member from each class, with the 
pastor’s wife, who is always in touch with 
the poor and afflicted, as chairman. They 


were enabled to find some cases of destitu- 
tion not known to the public. 


























LESSON FOR DECEMBER 9 (Luke 23: 


33-46) 





We shall never want to go back to the qld 
way. It would seem like taking a great 
backward step. It is certainly the ideal way 
to spend Christmas. 

We have established a precedent here that 

-we feel sure the other churches will follow, 
for where we expected criticism and opposi- 
tion, we have received nothing but help and 
approval, not only from members of all de- 
nominations, but from people outside the 
church. It has reached the coldest hearts, 

One sister remarked exultingly. ‘I am 
so glad our church was the first tq do this 
way.”’ 

You can make no mistake in choosing this 
way, but will be surprised and overjoyed, as 
we were by the hearty co-operation of the 
people. It appeals to them at this time as 
nothing else could. 

‘»I call this practical Christianity,’? one 
man, not of our church, observed.—J/7s. 
H, G. Piukham Rochester, N. H. 
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A Cincinnati Plan 


In the school were two classes of young 
ladies and young men, the one containing 
thirty, the other twenty-five, members. 
These combined their exercises in the follow- 
ing manner: The young men erected at the 
back of the platform a windmill, an exact 
representation of those seen in Holland to- 
day, with sails that really turned by means 
of young-man-power on the inside. Singing 
‘*Hold the fort, for I am coming,’’ the 
young men marched down the aisles to the 
platform, bearing upon their shoulders bulky 
bags representing grain. They disappeared 
within the mill, each issuing presently with 
a bag of flour containing twenty-five pounds, 
These were piled in a heap upon the floor to 
the. tune of ‘*Oh, merry is the miller.’’ 
The young ladies followed, led by a cornet- 
ist playing ‘‘Onward, Christian soldiers,”’ 
all dressed as cooks, in spotless white 
dresses, caps, aprons, and carrying pies, 
cakes, bread, and rolls. Another class came 
as ‘* Wisemen”’ bringing gifts. They made 
a brave show in gorgeous fringed tapestry 
table-covers, with turbans of bright stuffs on 
their heads, and chanted in solemn mono- 
tone some song of the far East. These boys 


The Joy of a Giving Christmas 








brought hams, and strips of bacon. 

A class of young girls were Priscillas of 
colonial times, and gave the fruits of their 
needles, which they had spent several happy | 
afternoons in stitching. Their song was | 
‘*Sowing in the morning, sowing seeds of 
kindness.’’—Ziisabeth Gardner, Norwood, | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A Successful Experiment 


The Sunday after Thanksgiving dawned 
clear and crisp, and the attendance at A—— 
” Presbyterian Sunday-school was consider- 
ably beyond the average. - After the opening 
hymns and prayer, the superintendent said 
the pastor had a suggestion to make to the 
school, and the Rev. T came to the 
platform. He spoke of the recent Thanks- 
giving Day service, and of the near approach 
of Christmas, and then asked, ‘* Can any one 
here remember how we celebrated Christ- 
mas last yéar?’’ 

From the primary row on the front bench 
a baby voice piped up, ‘‘ Yeth thir,—at the 
club-houth.”’ 

** Correct, Oscar,’’ said Mr. T- . Now, 
who can tell us why we went to the club- 
house, and what we did there? I will ask 
a member of class number nine to answer 
for the school.’’ 

A slender youth of fifteen arose and re- 
sponded as follows: ‘* Through our superin- 











tendent, we heard of a prize offered by The 
Sunday School Times for an account of the 
best giving Christmas entertainment, and we 
entered the competition, and besides a very | 
enjoyable program, we received and dis- | 
tributed more than a large sleighful of good | 
things to make Christmas for those less for- 
tunate than ourselves, in this vicinity.’’ 

‘Thank you, Andrew,’’ said Mr. T 
‘*but we did not recieve the prize in the | 
competition, so I’m here to ask how you 
wish to celebrate this year.’’ 

Without a dissenting voice, the school 
heartily responded in favor of a Giving 








Christmas, showing that though the prize 
may have neen an incentive last year, the 
genuine pleasure derived was more satis- 
factory. Accordingly, necessary committees 
were appointed, and on Monday night, De- 
cember 21, a large audience assembled in the 
A—— Presbyterian Church to see the results 
of their efforts. 

On the platform was a huge pyramid made 
of boxes of candy, fancy groceries, fruit, toys, 
books, clothing, ribbon, gloves, hose, —every- 


thing useful for comfort,—and some dolls for |. 


little girls,—all most artistically displayed. 
In addition to these articles. the blackboard 
showed a cash contribution amounting to 
$115.75, part of which was used to purchase 
fuel and fresh meat, and the remainder will 
be wisely disbursed during the year, to help 
any who may be in need. 

The program this year consisted of three 
exquisite Christmas hymns, in which all 
joined to render praise to the Saviour of man- 
kind, two earnest prayers, and a ‘* Christmas 
story’? told by Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, 
State Secretary of Primary Work in Kentucky. 
It gave us a new vision of the ‘* Babe of 
Bethelehem,’’ and we had it in our hearts to 
say, with Peter, ‘‘ Lord, it is good for us to 
be here.’’ 

A is a small country village, and the 
Presbyterians invited all denominations to 
unite in this joyous work, and they all ‘‘ with 
one accord’? responded cheerfully and 
generously. Soon Tuesday, December 22, 
when the distributions were made, and good 
things delivered to more than twenty worthy 
families, within a radius of five miles, the 
whole community rejoiced in the privilege 
thus afforded, and realized, as never before, 
the true meaning of our Master’s saying, ‘‘ It 
is more blessed to give than to recieve.”’ 

Surely our Sunday-schgol can never be 
satisfied to celebrate Christmas in any other 
way than by giving of our abundance. We 
therefere tender our sincere thanks to The 
Sunday School Times, for the suggestion 
niade in 1902.—Mrs. William M. Chariton, 
Anchorage, Kentucky. 
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Three Christmas Nuggets 


‘* They were told to think over the matter 
for one week, when they would be given a 
ballot on which they should vote, the major- 
ity deciding whether our school should re- 
ceive its usual box of candy, or make a giving 
Christmas, each one to vote exactly as he 
feli, and not as some one else should vote. 
The result of this voting was—excepting two 
votes—unanimous for a Giving Christmas.’’ 
—Mrs. H. G. Pinkham, Rochester, N. H, 


The Maple Street Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school sent something over twenty 


| dollars to the Orphanage at Nazareth. I 


prepared a paper on ‘ Nazareth, the Child- 
hood and Boyhood Home of Jesus,’’ for the 
Christmas program, telling something of the 
Nazareth of to-day as I saw it.. Another 
Sunday-school, which is an undenomina- 
tional mission school, sent ten dollars to 
Jerusalem for the work of the Sunday-school 
Association in that city. I am hoping that 
the members of these two schools will thus 
be encouraged to do more effective mission- 
ary work.— Charles H. Wheelock, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


About one week prior to Christmas there 
was given in our church, by the Epworth 
League, a musical and literary entertainment, 
and in the afternoon from two to five o’clock 
the members of our Sunday-school, by 
classes, were asked to bring their gifts for 
the deserving poor of our town, and present 
them for distribution. It was one of the best 
services we have ever had in our school. 
Enough was brought to provide for all the 
demands of the worthy poor in our church 
and city during the cold winter months. 
Then, on Christmas Eve, for the enjoyment 
of our Sunday-school, we rendered one of 
the beautiful Christmas cantatas, to the en- 


| joyment and delight of the entire school. 


After trying this plan of giving on the one 
hand, and rendering Christmas exercises on 
the other, we find that the two work in 
perfect unison, and give more satisfaction 
than any plan we have ever tried.—W. £, 
Carpenter, Superintendent Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday-school, Brasil, Ind. 
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THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


The Best Christmas Present for $1.75 
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Entertainment and Information for Every 
Member of the Family Every Week. 


52 Weekly Issues for $1.75 


And Extra Free Numbers. 


250 Capital Stories 


—humorous stories, character stories, stories of life in the great cities, 
on the farm, on the sea, on the frontier, including Six Serial Stories 
by six favorite Companion writers. 


100 Inspiring Papers 


Men and women who have achieved true success in life will con- 
tribute articles full of suggestion and encouragement to the young 
and ambitious. 


For the Boys and Girls 


Admirable stories of life in American boarding- schools, narratives of 
adventure such as every youth delights in, humorous pictures of the 
domestic vicissitudes which every girl is familiar with are among the 
features which endear The Companion to young people. 


2000 One-Minute Stories 


The Companion is distinguished for the number and excellence of 
its sketches and stories which take not more than a minute to read. 
They are always new, always well told. 


The Editorial Page. Nature and Science. 
The Children’s Page. The Weekly Health Article, Etc. 


Illustrated Announcement for 1907 and Sample Copies of the Paper sent Free. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT OFFER.-« 


Every new subscriber who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions this pub- 
lication) with $1.75 for The Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1907 will receive 


GIFT 1 All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks of 
e 1906, including the beautiful Double Holiday Numbers. 
GIFT 2. 


The Youth’s Companion’s Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907, in 
$16 290 in cash and many other special awards to subscribers 
9 who get new su 




















Twelve Colors and Gold, for Companion subscribers only. 
criptions, Send for information. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Take the choicest beef and the 
finest white suet; select the most 
luscious apples; procure the finest 
Valencia confection raisins and the 
plumpest Grecian currants, each one 
carefully cleansed and seeced; get 
the richest candied citron, orange 
and lemon peel—the purest spices 
posse for the purpose, and you 

ave the good things composing 
Heinz Mince Meat—one of the 
Heinz: 57 Varieties. 


Now, prepare them in a Kitchen 
where cleanliness has been reduced 
to a science, blend them so skillfully 
that the glorious flavor never varies 
the slightest degree; seal the result 
in sterilized jars, crocks and tins and 
you have solved the secret of the 
quality and purity of Heinz Mince 

eat. 


But can you do it? Hardly, for nowhere 
else can be found the perfect equipment and 
ct methods of the Heinz Model Kitchens. 


e 
Poueina erefore, it pays not only in economy, but‘in 
results, to buy Heinz Mince Meat. 


Sold by all grocers. Let us send 
a copy of *‘The Spice of Life.’’ 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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SCRAP ALBUMS 


WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURES 


These pictures are the best and most attractive supplementary aid 


to the study of the lessons that has ever been suggested. 
HOW TO USE THEM 


IN THE CLASS — Greater attention and 


larger attendance can thus be secured. 


AS REWARDS — For home study or sup- 


Pe aout work. 


N ALBUMS — To make a pictorial story of 


the lessons, the scholar writing the lesson 


on page opposite picture. 


Price, 1 cent soe), Sastente. Send for catalogue of pictures. 


cards; 6 x 8 inches. 


OLD MASTER’S CALENDAR 

















These have board covers, cloth flexible back, and contain A beautiful three-sheet Calendar with artistic reproduc- 
70 leaves, size 7 x 8} inches. tions of f amous masterpieces in of 

ice, 10 cents. Postage additional, 5 cents each. Size of Calendar, 1! x 14 inches. Price, $1.25 
Ww Office, CHICAGO - BOSTON 
192 Michigen “Avenue W. A. WILDE COMPANY 120 Boylston Street 











YOU CAN AFFORD 


them for $3 for 100. 
stamps for copy. 


1 Print My 


(ards 





cards. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. | 


When ans- 


to have a new. Song Book in your 
Church or Sunday-school, and one 
for every person when you can get 
Words and Music, 83 very best familiar gospel songs. 


EB. A. K, HACKETT, 102 North Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Send 5 cents in 








Circulars, books, news- a 
aper. Card Press, $s. Superintendents, Teachers, 
arger, $18. Money | Do you know why we lose from the Sunday-school 75 
saver, maker. Alleasy, | out of every roo boys? Have =~ studied the boy 
era rules. Write | problem in the Sunday-school? ou want help in 
factory for catalog, | the knack of teaching boys? If so, kev. Dr. F. J. 
presses, type, paper, | Matlett’s lectures will help you. His series on 
** Winning and Holding the Boy" will give you 
i ———— | expert information, and aid you in your difficult work. 
semenis mention this paper. | Address, Dr. F. J. Matiett, Sharon, Pa. 
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iin whose names appear in this 
Honor Roll, have, according to 

their reports sent to The Sunday 
School Times, answered correctly eight 
questions of the Times Mystery Box in 
each of eight different weeks between 
June 17 and September 30, 1906. 


The Times congratulates them heart- 
ily on their good work, and gladly makes 
this public recognition of their faithful 
Bible-study. 


Four new Honor Rolls for winter work 
in the Mystery Box are now in progress, 
and $140 in cash prizes, as well as Bibles 
and fountain pens, are offered by The 
Sunday School Times as fresh incentives 
| tocontinued efforts. Here are the offers, 
| briefly stated, but don’t attempt to com- 
| pete without complying with the impor- 
‘tant conditions that are fully explained 
| tn a leaflet that will be mailed to you, 
upon request, for two two-cent stamps: 





A Bible or a fountain pen to every pupil an- 
swering every question in each of any 12 
weeks before next April. 


$25, $15, and $10 for the 3 best plans for using 
the Mystery Box in a Sunday-school class. 


$15 for the best plan for using the Mystery 
Box on Sunday in the home, 


$25 to fhe Sunday-school reporting the high- 
est percentage of its enrolment using the 
Mystery Box, : 


$25 to the Sunday-school reporting the highe 
est percentage of its members answering 
10 questions in each of any 10 weeks before 
next April. 


$25 for the best plan for using the Mystery 
Box in the Home Department. 
b 


The Summer Honor Roll 





Alabama 
Byrd, Nellie, East Lake. 
Davis, Mary, East Lake. 
Finch, J. H., East Lake. 
Johnson, Alice, East Lake. 
ordan, Annie, East Lake. 
oseburg, F. J., East Lake. 


California 
Black, Esther, Los Angeles, 
Dunn, Marita, Los Angeles, 
Hainsworth, Annie, Los Angeles, 
Hogoboom, Florence, Los Angeles, 
Hunt, Leta, Los Angeles. 
Luper, Pearl, Los Angeles. 
Thompson, Verna, Los Angeles, 
Rockwell, Clare, Bakersfield. 


District of Columbia 
Brady, Harry, Washington. 


Florida 


Longstreet, James Rubert, Coronado, 
Webster, Rachel, Coronado, 


Georgia 
Andrews, Lina, Atlanta. 
Bridwell, Cornelia, Atlanta, 
Lupo, Lillian, Atlanta. 
White, Rena, Atlanta. 


Illinois 
Andreen, Florence, Chicago. 
Davies, Gladys, Chicago. 
Gunton, Jessie, Chicago. 
Kleinafen, Amy, Chicago. 
Komp, Pearl, Chicago. 
Neel, Ivy, Chicago. 
Robinson, Constance Neel, Chicago, 
Schurr, Clara, Chicago. 
Sinclair, Bertha, Chicago. 
Randall, Mrs. M. E. ,Richview. 
Schaffer, George, Lake Forest. 


Indiana 
Abbott, Laurance, Dillsboro. 
Brown, Clair, Dillsboro. 
Smith, Eben, Dillsboro. 


Stalder, Willard, Dillsboro. 
Crider, Flora, Evansville. 
Richey, Susie, Muncie. 
Nauman, Rachel, Muncie. 
Prothero, Edith, Muncie. 


Kansas 
Longnecker, Frank, Emporia, 
Baldridge, Earl, -Emporia. 
Smith, Mrs. C. G., Lawrence, 
Schrock, Clarence, Wichita, 
Sparks, Bert, Wichita. 





The Mystery Box Honor Roll 
For work done between June and October, 1906 : 








Maine 
Clark, Helen, Westbrook. 
Clark, Inez, Westbrook. 
Hawkes, Dorothy, Westbrook. 
Douglas, Edith, Woodfords. 
Hunt, Florence, Woodfords. 
Lamb, Luella, Woodfords. 


Massachusetts 
Rydstrom, Erwin, Roslindale, 
Bidwell, Karl, Stockbridge. 
Gunn, Charles, Stockbridge. 
Spencer, Charles, Stockbridge. 
Stubblebine, Katherine M., Springfield. 


Michigan 
Aldrich, Lenora, Hillsdale. 
Updyke, Jennie, Hillsdale. 


Nebraska 
Nairn, George, Carroll. 
Nairn, Johnnie, Carroll. 
Woods, Clarence, Carroll. 


New Jersey 

Williams, Fannie, North Orange, 
Wilson, Ella, Elizabeth. 
Wilson, Louise, Elizabeth. 

. Wilson, May, Elizabeth. 
Snow, Cora H., Orange. 
Scholl, Margery, Rosellé Park, 
Bloemer, Katie, Salem. 
Patrick, Florence, Salem. 
Patrick, Meta, Salem. 
Ridgway, Margaret, Salem. 
Benton, Mrs. M. E., Wanaque. 
Creveling, Mrs. U. H., Wanaque, 
Maines, Amy Ursula, Wanaque. 
Sigler, Elizabeth, Wanaque. 
Fuelling, Mrs. L., West Orange. 
Ware, Alice, Woodstown. 


New York 
Armstrong, Mrs. E. P., Bayshore, 
Blydenburgh, Hattie, Bayshore. 
Rulon, Cassie, Bayshore. 
Watts, Mrs. Frank, Bayshore. 
Beebe, Gertrude, Brooklyn. 
Daggett, Helen, Brooklyn. 
Gane, Evaline, Brooklyn. 
Luthey, Harry, Brooklyn. 
MacGregor, Daisy Adele, Brooklyn, 
Stewart, Madeline, Brooklyn. 
Taylor, Nellie, Brooklyn, 
Vincent, Florence, Brooklyn. 
Woolworth, William, Brooklyn, 
Barbo, Fred, Demster. 
Cronk, William, Demster. 
Allbrecht, Arline, Nanuet. 
Brown, Maude R., Nanuet. 
Demarest, Mary C., Nanuet. 








Beautiful Complexion 
Lady of Fifty Looks Like Sixteen 


A Nashville lady found a way to beau- 
tify her complexion without the use of 
drugs or face creams. 

-‘* Before I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts,” she writes, ‘tI was convinced I 
could not live long. I was sick all the 
time ; heart trouble, kidneys seriousl 
affected, eyesight bad, sense of omselt 
was gone and hearing very i 

‘*My family thought I had dropsy and 
could not get well, and I only ate Grape- 
Nuts because I slept better afterwards— 
did not dream I could be entirely cured, 
had quit all treatment and given up hope. 

*« After spending a large sum of money. 
and being under the best physicians for 
three years without relief, I commenced 
eating Grape-Nuts food three times a 
day, and now I am sound as a dollar, am 
in perfect health, fifty years old and my 
complexion is better than some girls’ at 
sixteen. 

‘‘I never have headacie, ne-ves are 
strong, sight so wnuch improver . need 
no glasses, heart and kidneys iu 7 rfect 
condition. 

‘Your Grape-Nu.s alone cuced me, 
and Icannot find words to express my 
thanks tothe Postum Co. I have told to 
hundreds of people what cured me. It 
was simple food that I could digest.” 

‘“‘There’s a reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

It sometimes amazes persons what 
damage has been done by improper eat- 
ing, not knowing any better way. 
change to Grape-Nuts soon tells the 
story. Read the famous book; ‘‘ The 


Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


a 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 9 (Luke 23 : 33-46) 


Fay, ‘Carrie D., Nanuet. 

Hoople, Ruth A., Nanuet. 

Krygsman, Annette, Nanuet, 

Mitchell, Marion J., Nanuet. 

Miller, Venie, Nanuet. 

Rodenheuser, Ernestine, Nanuet. 

Rufner, Mabel E., Nanuet. 

Wiles, Anna M., Nanuet. 

Spencer, Richard, Newhaven, 

Mack, Carleton, Oswego. 

Buck, Edna, Williamsbridge, New York 
City. 

Crawford, Isabelle, Williamsbridge, New 
York City. 

Derry, Lulu, Williamsbridge, New York 


City. : 

Hills, Mabel, Williamsbridge, New York 
City. 

Mathews, Florence, Williamsbridge, 
New York City. 

Moder, Lena, Williamsbridge, New 
York City. 

Wood, May, Williamsbridge, New 
York City. 


North Carolina 


Hodgin, M. Alvetta, Randleman. 
Shultz, Laura, Winston Salem. 
Shultz, Mattie, Winston Salem. 
Stipe, Lula, Winston Salem. 
Tise, Emma, Winston Salem. 


Nova Scotia 
Eastwood, Jessie, New Glasgow. 
McKeiman, Maggie, New Glasgow. 
Ray, May, New Glasgow. 


Ohio 


Geardines, Fred G., Toronto. 
Horning, Fred J., Toronto. 
Horning, R. Maxwell, Toronto, 
Norton, Lawrence, Toronto. 
Exline, Mrs. Zora, Van Wert, 
Grenamier, Jessie, Van Wert. 
Marsh, Harriet, Van Wert. 
Marsh, Verta, Van Wert. 

Nutt, Olevia, Van Wert. 


Ontario 
McAllister, Jean, Bolton. 
Caldwell, Laura M., Bolton, 
Deane, Olive, Cathcart. 
Martin, Nora, Cathcart, 
Polly, Pearl, Cathcart. 
Warboys, Edith, Cathcart. 
Brown, Lucie, ‘loronto. 
Rae, Ina, Toronto, 


Pennsylvania 

Beahm, Anna, Elizabethtown. 
Firestine, Elizabeth, Elizabethtown, 
Gish, Mary E., Elizabethtown, 
Good, Elizabeth, Elizabethtown. 
Withers, Viola E., Elizabethtown. 
Bernhard, William M. S., Germantown, 
David, William M., Germantown. 
Graham, Jennie, Germantown. 
Greenwood, Charles F., Germantown, 
Roberts, Louise, Germantown. 
Young, Alan S., Germantown, 
Young, Rowland L., Germantown, 
Weber, Carl P., Germantown, 
Honk, Lina M., Indiana. 
Humn, Nina, Indiana. 
Lydie, Mabel, Indiana. 

ewell, Harold, North Warren. 

uland, Floyd, North Warren, 
Bevier, May E., Philadelphia. 
Neff, Josephine C., Philadelphia, 
Prichett, Edyth, Philadelphia, 
Cooper, Edith, Salunga. 
Kendig, Mary, Salunga. 
Miller, Laura, Salunga. 
Miller, Olive, Salunga. 
Gilson, Everett, Wilkinsburg. 


South Carolina 
Corby, Mattie, Charleston. 
Frampton, Gertrude, Charleston, 
McClure, Hasell, Charleston, 


Tennessee 
Nicholassen, Agnes T., Clarkesville, 
Bullington, Neina, East Nashville, 
Cochran, Willie, East Nashville. 
Fulcher, Mattie Besse, East Nashville, 
Morton, Nellie, East Nashville. 
Pennel, Claire, East Nashville. 
Woodcock, Harriet, East Nashville, 

Virginia 

Goff, Mary, Lexington. 
Pultz, Lily, Lexington. 
Shauer, Lelia, Lexington. 
Tolley, Ethel, Lexington. 
Wilson, Fannie, Lexington. 


Washington 
Smith, Mildred, Seattle. 
Wilder, Flora, Seattle. 
West Virginia 
Bumgardner, Etta, Salem. 


Wisconsin 
Fisher, Doveeye, Marinette. 
Fitzpatrick, Lillie, Marinette. 
Greenlaw, Elsie, Marinette. 
John, Laura, Marinette. 





Marchant, Muriel, Marinette. 
Nash, Stella, Marinette. 

Klenk, Ella, Milwaukee. 

Lewis, Marian, Milwaukee. 
Meisenheimer, Jennie, Milwaukee. 
Mornblow, Bessie, Milwaukee. 
Nicholson, Henrietta, Milwaukee. 
Runkel, Annie, Milwaukee. 

Watt, Mary, Milwaukee. 


MY DIARY 


NINTH WEEK 


Our superintendent was at Sunday-school 
to-day for the last time before he leaves 
town. I guess I’ll still think of him as our 
superintendent after he goes away. He’s as 
good as they make them, but he’s too good 
for us, now we’ve got a regular teacher. 
Seems funny we’ve either got to be chang- 
ing teachers or changing superintendents. 
It isn’t like that at day-school; but, then, 
the teachers and all get paid real money at 
day-school. Some of them are always telling 
you how they teach in Sunday-school because 
they ‘‘do so love the little boys.’’ ‘That 
sounds kind of soft. 

Every once in a while I think about that 
clock-work Sunday-schoo] I went to, and it 
gives me the shivers. Our Sunday-school’s 
more like one of those hour-glasses I saw 
one time. That sand doesn’t ever seem to 
be in a hurry, but it all gets through in the 
right time. You can’t ever tell how our 
superintendent’s going to begin our school. 
Sometimes it’s one way and sometimes it’s 
another, and then you can’t tell what’s com- 
ing next. We don’t have gongs and jingle- 
bells. When our superintendent stands up 
at the desk and stands right still, then every- 
body gets quiet for school to begin. Some- 
how a fellow feels foolish to talk after that ; 
he’s got eyes that see all corners of the room 
at one time, he has. Well, then, things go 
on just as smooth as can be, and we certainly 
get a lot of thingsdone, But nobody thinks 
about hurrying. When the lesson’s nearly 
over, there’s just a few notes on the piano, 
and then later a few notes more,—no bells. 
I get awful tired of bells. I’m mighty glad 
we don’t have them in Sunday-school. And, 
say, our superintendent lets out on time, too, 
except when somebody comes to speak. 
Well, you couldn’t expect to get out on time 
when that happens. So everybody settles 
down kind of patient when a stranger speaks 
to the school, because they know that the 
speaker don’t have to worry about what 
time it is. 

No matter how great a man I eyer get 
to be, I’m not going to speak to Sunday- 
schools, 


Ziad lt le Cj phter 








Coffee Importers 
Publish a Book About Coffee 


There has been much discussion as to 
Coffee and Postum lately, so much in 
fact that some of the coffee importers 
and roasters nave taken to type to pro- 
mote the sale of their wares, and check if 

ssible the rapid growth of the use of 

‘ostum Food Coffee. 

In the coffee importers’ book a chapter 
is headed ‘‘ Coffee as a Medicine” and 
advocates its use as such. 

Here is an admission of the truth, most 
important to all interested. 

Every physician knows, and every 
thoughtful person should know, that 
habitual use of any ‘‘ medicine” of the 
drug-stimulant type of coffee or whiskey 
quickly causes irritation of the tissues 
and organs stimulated, and finally sets 
up disease in the great majority of cases, 
if persisted in. It may show in any one 
of the many organs of the body, and in 
the great majority of cases can be directly 
traced to coffee in a most unmistakable 
way by leaving off the active irritant-- 
coffee—and using Postum Food Coffee 
for a matter of ten days. If the result is 
relief from nervous trouble, dyspepsia, 
bowel complaint, heart failure, weak 
eyes, or any other malady set up bya 
poisoned nervous system, you have your 
answer with the accuracy of a demon- 
stration in mathematics: 

‘**There’s a reason” for Postum. 
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school Convention, 1902-1 


TS.—The Bible Text. 


in cloth. . 
exclusive permission has 
graphs. 


“BETTER THAN EVER” FOR 1907 


Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. 


What Great Clergymen Say of It: 


Rev. Dr. Charlies H. Parkhurst, Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, New York: 
« has b ht to he: dertaking earnestness of 
bi Capen Plover of canaaea, Teachers ¥ 
volume both suggestive and stimulating.” 


Rev. Dr. R. A. Torrey, the world-famous evangelist : 
“The most complete book for Sunday-school teachers that I 


Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn : “A most scholarly, helpful, and suggestive book.”’ 


Rev. Dr. B. B. Tyler, President of the International Sunday- 
905: ‘Whois Martha Tarbell? This 
I know: She has written the best book of the kind I have seen.” 


CONTEN Words and Phrases Explained. \ 
Thoughts from Hetpful Writers. Light from Oriental Life. Suggestions for Leachin 
the Lesson. Three Lesson Thoughts with Illustrations. Sentence Sermons. The Bible 
Its Own Interpreter. The Personal Thought. The Lesson Summary. Sabjects for Bible- 
Class Discussion. Work to be Assigned. An outline of the First Nine Boo 
The Geography of Palestine, Egypt, and the Sinai Peninsula. 


8vo, 6Xq inches, beautifully printed in plain, n type, over 550 pages, handsomel 
Fanon clot Hustrated with sinteem full-pare pictures by J. J. Tissot, h t 
nm obtained, and with drawings, maps, charts, designs, and photo- 
ICE, $1.25, POSTAGE PREPAID. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
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Suggestive 
s of the Bible. 
for the use of whic 


PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS 











ee say that a Bible is 
Fo say Tt she Oxtera 
The New Editions will 





JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles 


With N zoth Century Helps are 
sanged in One ‘Alphabetical Order. 


OXFORD 





S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


oo New Helps Under One Alpha- 
t. 4 





sid most complete and best 
arr: ed of all the helps in varte 
ous Bibles.”* 





SEND POR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Pifth Ave., New York 





Oxford ts sufficient, 
ps on improving. 
Prove a delightful sarprise.’’ 
— Christian Nation. 





OW READY! 
FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD Black 
Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl 32mo. A wonderful clear 
type in a small-size book. 


Minion i6mo. Ready October, s 
Tes. Fae 


Brevier l6mo. Large type insmals 
compass. “A quart in a pint 
measure. 


The Oxford Bijou 
Gospels 


On the farnoas Oxford India paper. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 


Leather binding, 50 cents each, 
The set in leather case, $2.50. 











The Adult Class 


A NEW PERIODICAL 
prepared expressly for leaders and teachers of 
FORWARD MOVEMENT 
BIBLE CLASSES 


Quarterly 64 pp. Ilustrated. Thoroughly prac- 
tical an up-to-date in every detail. 


Price, 10 cents for first two quarters. 
READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1630 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
ae anges cover all a Geo- 
Western Asia fy ectiuining all sector diecovers 


Egypt an? Sinai ies. The maps of Palestine and of 


Western Asia are essential for the 


», lessons of the year. Special prices 
St. Paul’s to Sabbath-schools foe thase capes 
Trav also for the four maps as a set. 


OXPORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


WALL TEXTS 


A BEAUTIFUL LINE FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. SEND FOR OUR LIsT. 

Our 120-page Holiday Catalogue, con- 
FREE tainin, the above end a fa line of 
Xmas cards calendars booklets, novelties, Bibles, 
books, and Sunday-school supplies. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., piiOscK SE: 























When answering advertisements mention thes paper. 
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Lamp-chimneys with my 
name on them live to a ripe 
old age unless an unusual acci- 
dent happens tothem. They 
never break from heat. 

They give the best light, 
too, because they fit and are 
made of tough glass, clear as 
crystal, 


Let me send you my Index to Lamp- 
Chimneys. It’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











The Perfect Bible is the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


Why Is it the 
Scholar’s Bible ? 


Because it was made 
by the greatest schol- 
ars and has the un- 
qualified approval of 
the leading ministers 
of all denominations, 
presidents of colleges, of theological 
seminaries, of Bible training schools, 
the leading critical journals, and the 
great religious papers of the world. 





(Continued in next issue.) 
Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 


Write for Our Free Book 


**How We Got Our American S 
Bible,’’ which gives full information. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
37 A East 18th St., New York 


‘ ) Tus ys ; : 
SUNDAY- SCHOOL TEACHER’S MAGAZINE 


GOOD FOR 10c.—CUT IT OUT 


Tes advertisement sent with 40c. pays 
for 1 year’s subscription to the WORLD 
EVANGEL (S0c.) You need it to make the 
1907 Old Testament Lessons interesting. 
Treated by 7 writers. Plain and Practical. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 




















lyear50c. 3 years $1.00 
10 subscriptions, separate addresses, $3.20 
10 subscriptions to one address, .00 


SAVE 25c.— PELOUBET’S NOTES, 1907 
sent postpaid for $1.25. WoOrLD EVANGEL 
1 year and Peloubet’s Notes for $1.50. 


Six 64-page booklets, with complete text 
1907 lessons for 25 cents; 100 for $3.00. 
Good for present to scholars and Home Dept. 


Save 25c.—The WORLD BVANGEL and 
Woman’s Home Companion 1 year, $ 
EVANGBL and World To-day, or Success, 
oe Cosmopolitan, or Harper's Bazar, 


WORLD EVANGEL (fostisum 
706-714 Caxton Building _Cleveland, Ohio 
CUT IT OUT—GOOD FOR 10c. si 
































Introduce yourself to some of the ad- 
vertisers whose goods you want by men- 
tioning The Sunday School Times when 
you write. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer J 





December 9, 1906, Christ’s Life. XII. 
Lessons from the “ Seven Words 
from the Cross” (John 19: 25-30; 
Luke 23: 34-46; Mark 15 : 34). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoN.—Honoring a mother (Prov. 23 : 22- 


25). 
‘luES.—Our Great High Priest (Heb. 2: 
14-18). 
WED.—Paul's finished life (2 Tim. 4 : 1-8). 
‘THURS.—Forgiving enemies (Mark 11 : 20- 
26 


FRI.—‘' Saved to the uttermost’ (Heb. 7: 
22-28). 
SaT.—‘‘ Into thy hands’ (Psa. 31 : 1-8). 














Give the words of others around the cross. 

The most famous utterance from the cross, 
and why ? 

How may we copy the spirit of Christ on the 
cross? 


ad OMAN, behold thy son.” Even 

in the anguish of the cross 

Jesus was thinking of others. 
He was not so blinded by his suffering 
that he saw no one else. Pain brings 
out what is worst in some of us, and we 
forgive in all those who are suffering a 
selfishness which otherwise we might 


condemn. We have nothing to forgive 
in Christ. He saw and provided for his 
mother. Probably Joseph was dead, 


and his mother would be homeless. So 
he gave her a home. The term 
‘*woman” sounds a little harsh to us. 
But it was not so, as Jesus used it either 
here or at the feast of Cana. The kindly 
Saviour spoke a last tender word to the 
mother who bore him. 


5 4 

‘* Behold thy mother.” What greater 

ift after his own spirit and_life could 
Teens have given John, and how more 
a7 and completely could he have 
explained to John what he desired ! 
And John understood, and from that 
hour took her into his own life, and 
shared with her his own. Evenin death 
the Lord is the great giver. When he 
has no money, no more garments, when 
his hands are nailed so that they can no 
more dispense the blessings he never 
withheld, he can still give. Nor have 
we ever begun to test to the full his 
power and willingness to do for us. 


% 

‘* Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” But some people 
say we do not need to forgive unless our 
enemies repent. Not so Jesus. And 
herein, too, we see the divine calm and 
justice of the Saviour. Even the tor- 
ture of the cross wrings no harsh words 
from him against the sin and, cruelty of 
man. A kindly judgment of his mur- 
derers is not what we expect from an 
outraged man. But Jesus is lifted high 
above all human meanness and weak- 
ness. That character in him which for- 
bids his possible classification with men 
is shining forth. 2 


“ Verily, I say unto thee, To-day 
thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” 
This is the one case in the Bible of a 
man who turned to Christ at the end of 
his life, the one ‘‘ deathbed repentance.” 
One case is given, some one has said, 
that no one need despair, and only one 
that no one may presume. But Christ 
was always willing, even at the end of 
all things, and no sufferings of his own 
chilled in the slightest degree his love 
for other souls. 

““ Tthirst.” For what? 
and they gave him that. 
the one thirst of his life ? 
Father's will. 


For vinegar, 
But what was 
To do his 
‘*My meat is to do the 


| will of him that sent me, and to finish 





his work.” This was his drink also. 
He thirsted to finish what he had begun. 
Is this our thirst ? 


‘“* My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” (Literally, ‘* why didst 
thou forsake me?”) hatever was 
meant by the “ forsaking,” it was past. 
The cry is nocry of anguish out of dark- 
ness, but a cry of questioning exulta- 
tion. Was he forsaken ? 


** Deserted ! God could separate from his own 

essence rather ; 

And Adam's sins have swept between the 
righteous Son and Father ; 

Yea, once Immanuel's orphaned cry his uni- 
verse hath shaken. 

It went up single, echoless, ‘My God, I am 
forsaken !’ 


“It went up from the holy lips amid his lost 
creation, 
That, of the lost, no son should use those 
words of desolation ; 
That earth's worse frenzies, marring hope, 
should mar not hope'’s fruition."’ 


x 
“It is finished. Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” Soended 
the only finished life. Our lives are 
always rough and broken and incom- 
plete. His was finished. It was meet 
that it should sink thus sweetly, in the 
midst of all the bitterness and storm 
that surrounded him, into his Father’s 
arms, as a little child, wearied, lies down 
to rest. Or rather, it was meet that it 
should rise, high and lifted up, soaring, 
as the soul should soar, up to the great 
throne and heart of God, and thus 
grandly go back to God. 
% 
No man ever died this way. 
The centurion felt this. 


Do we? 
“ee 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


CuBA, ALA.—We are desirous of purchasing 
a good Map of Palestine. Can you tell me 
where I ean get such an article at reasonable 
rates ?—P. C. 

If you have a large room, you will find 
the Osborn Map, published at Oxford, Ohio, 
one of the very best. The price is $10. 

If you desire a light and shade relief map, 
which is really one of the most helpful maps 
I know of, Powell’s Map is perhaps the best. 
The price is $5, and itis sold by The Sunday 
School Times Co,, and in size is 37x50 
inches, 








ROSELLE, N. J.—I always read your helpful 
information to Times readers, and venture to 
ask your help for myself and myschool. Please 
tell me where I can get a constitution for a 
Methodist Sunday-school ? Are such things 
already printed? If not, what should a consti- 
tution contain?—C. H. A. 

I recommend you to write to Dr. John T. 
McFarland, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and he will send you, I am sure, forms 
that will help you to secure what you desire. 
There are plans of organization for Methodist 
Sunday-schools, no doubt, definitely laid out 
in your regular church printed matter, and 
in loyalty to your own denomination you 
should use these so far as possible. I may 
say in a general way, however, that a con- 
stitution is not absolutely necessary in any 
Sunday-school, and many of the best schools 
of the land never use one. It is well, how- 
ever, to put into written form the simple 
statement of what you desire to do, and how 
you desire to do it, so that all, both teachers 
and scholars, may understand everything con- 
nected with the administration of the scheol, 
such as the methods of admitting new schol- 
ars, the method of promotion, term of office 
of teachers and officers, and anything else 
which has to do with the management of 
your school. A constitution should have a 
local coloring, for one school will not do its 
work exactly as another one does it. Making 
a constitution is like making a coat,—it 
should fit the one that is to wear it, and be 
neither too long nor too short. Many 
schools have such statements written out, 
and call them manuals or constitutions, as 


( Continued on next page, first column) 








HOLMAN BIBLES 
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no better 
Cocoa made. 
You use just 
Wm as much as 
| Ve of others, 
and obtain perfect results. 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT C0., 


importers, Boston. 
All Grocers. 








Xmas Candy Boxes 
Beautiful Xmas Cards 
Exquisite Fancy Calendars 


Our 120 page Holiday Catalogue gives illustrations 
and descriptions in full of our enormous stock of 
Christmas ee, Bibles, Rewards, etc.—free for the 
asking. Send for a copy to-day —while you think of it. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St.. Phila., Pa. 
+ Santa Claus’ Doings, Gabriel; 

ris mas Columbia’s Christmas Giv- 
er’s, Pounds; Christmas All 

Over the World, Denton; 

antata © Santa’s Elves, Fillmore; Lit- 
e tle Joy-Givers, Fred Fillmore. 

All new. All for children. Last 

two for little children. Each 30 cents. Samples of 
any 2, 50C.; any 3, 6oc.; all s, 75¢- We also publish 
Concert exercises, Dialogues, Plays, everything for 
Christmas. CaTaLocue FREE! 


Fillmore Music House, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
or Bible House, New York. 


Christmas Goods 


CALENDARS 

CARDS 

BOOKLETS 
American Baptist Publication Society 
1630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 























Send for our complete catalogue. 
oLIDE Life of Christ by Tissot. 
lustrated by Tissot Pictures. 

ible History, New Original Views of Palestine, Ll- 


‘*The Christmas Story’’ il- 
lustrated Hymns, Passion Play, Many Missio’ 
Subjects. ‘WILLIAM H. RAU, Philadelphia, Ps. 





, 
WE PRAY FOR A “ WORLD-WIDE REVIVAL’ 


The World Revival Songs 
and Hymns 
is the song book to use in all the S. Schools, 
Churches and Missions in united Gospel Song 
in this great movement. ** The King’s Busi- 
° ard cover, 


ness”’ is in it. 256 pages. Cloth 

30 cts. single copy by mail; $25 per hundred. 

W. ELMER BAILEY, Publisher, 
Findlay, Ohio. 








Massachusetts State Sunday-school Convention 
opted and u 


DEVOTIONAL 
waste SONGS of orn 


composers, 
Doane, Kirkpatrick, and Main. cts. each by mall. 


| A returnable copy for examination will be mailed 
; upon uest. 


ublished by the publishers of the 
famous “ Gospel Hymns.” 
New York 


The Biglow & Main Co. or Chicago 


BIBLE COLLEGE AT HOME. Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 











Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
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they like. They amount to the same thing. 
A constitution should be so elastic as not to 
be burdensome, and sufficiently explicit not 
to be vague. The manual used in the Wash- 
ington Street Congregational Sunday-school 
will be sent to any one interested by apply- 
ing (enclosing a stamp) to The Sunday School 
imes, 


LOACHAPOKA, ALA.—Will you kindly send 
me what information and literature you have in 
regard to the relation of the nday-school 
teachers’ associa to the Sunday-school, 
or the importance of the Sunday-school teach- 
ers’ association ?—H. W. 

I suppose you refer to the teachers’ asso- 
ciation which has, in a measure, developed 
from the primary union work. This is a 
meeting once a week for Sunday - school 
teachers of various grades, They come to- 
gether and have some general exercises of 
profit to all, then separate into sections, the 
primary teachers going by themselves, juniors 
and intermediates by themselves, and so on, 
and each section having the lesson taught 
from the standpoint of its department. At 
the close of the lesson-teaching period, they 
may come together again for other exercises. 

It sometimes happens, however, that the 
lesson is taught from the standpoint of the 
various departments before all the teachers. 
In this way the teaching of any given lesson 
must be more brief than when the depart- 
ments are separate. When properly carried 
on, the results are good. So far as the les- 
son itself is concerned, it is practically a 
teachers’-meeting held by grades. So far as 
the general exercises are concerned, each 
meeting is a short institute or convention. 


coe 
BOOKS AND WRITERS 


An “Everybody’s” Cyclopedia 


F OURS is the day of high specializa- 
tion, it is no less a day of the om- 
nivorous and the omniscient. Dic- 

tionaries are not merely unabridged, they 
are encyclopedic. And encyclopedias 
themselves multiply, in great uniform 
tomes, that aim to answer all inquiries. 

The latest is Nelson’s Encyclopedia, 
issued in twelve volumes by the well- 
known publishers of the American Stand- 
ard Bible, Thomas Nelson & Sons. It 
is a general reference work, intended 
‘*to meet every need of everybody at a 
price which everybody can afford.’’ 

The publishers announce that under 
the editorship of recognized encyclopedia 
experts, Frank Moore Colby, M.A., of 
New York ; George Sandeman, M.A., of 


Edinburgh ; Louis Heilprin and Gustav’ 


Pollak of New York, the more than six 
hundred contributing specialists have 
treated upwards of 60,000 subjects in 
the seven thousand three-column pages 
of the work, while the text is illustrated 
with more than five thousand engravings, 
and many full-page color plates of plants, 
insects, animals and birds, and colored 
maps and charts, geographical, political, 
historical, and commercial. 

Subjects of current interest are given 
great prominence, while the past is by 
no means neglected. European matters 
are treated by Europeans, and American 
matters by Americans, while each article 
represents the work of several authori- 
ties, and not the views of any one man 
alone. Its cross-reference system and 
bibliography are features which add yet 
more to the serviceableness of the work. 

In any such extensive and copious 
library of reference it is extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain a proportionate allot- 
ment of space to meet the special interests 
of thousands who really need just such a 
series of volumes for convenient use. 
For instance, some will wonder that 
Charles Frohman has nearly as much 
space as the greatest of educators, Froe- 
bel; orthat the work and place of 





* Nelson's Encyclopedia: Frank Moore Colb 
and George Sandeman, Editors-in-Chief. In 12 vol- 
umes. ew York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. $42 








If the Times 
Is Not Yet Taken 
In Your School 


And if you are one of the fifty thousand non-subscribers who will 
receive a specimen copy of this issue, a real service can be rendered 
by you to the school’s working force. 

The Times ought to be made known to your co-workers. To 
any one, therefore, in a school where no club of the Times has been 
taken during 1906, who will bring the paper to the attention of the 
teachers and officers, either by means of this copy or a few free specimen 
copies (sent on request), the Publishers make these purely introductory 
offers as a means of securing an introductory club in every such school. 


A Sunday School Times Fountain Pen ($1.50), full size, 
For an Introduc- 14-karat gold ; medium, fine, or stub ; thoroughly high 


4 grade. Or, a copy of “The Development of the 
tory Club of Five Sunday-School,’’ the most complete illustrated collection 
of Sunday-school information ever published. Or, ** The Making of a Teacher,”’ 
Professor Brumbaugh’s remarkably suggestive book, already in its fourth edition ($1.00), 
and Dr. Grenfell’s collection of thrilling missionary stories of Labrador, ** Off the 
Rocks "’ ($1.00). 


Powell's Wall Map of Palestine ($5.00; size, 
3014 X37), beautifully designed to show the elevations For an Introduc- 


and depressions of the land, giving the effect of a raised S 
map. Or, the Fountain Pen and any one of the tory Club of Eight 


books mentioned in the previous offer. Or, ‘* Principles and Practice” (six vol- . 


umes, $2.50), that exceptionally helpful series of little books of essays on life and 
character by H. Clay Trumbull. Ideal gift books for your co-workers, or class. Or, 
‘The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull ” ($1.75), a stirring biography in which 
high faith and daring achievement go hand-in-hand. Or, that unequaled manual for 
the superintendent, Marion Lawrance’s ** How to Conduct a Sunday-School ”’ ($1. 38). 


Any one of the preceding offers for a club of eight 
For an Introduc- and a copy of The Sunday School Times for one year 


to any address. Or, “*A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem” 
tory Club of Ten ($2.50), Mr. Trumbull’s beautifully illustrated, charmingly 


written story of the cruise of 800 Sunday-school workers to Palestine,—the land of the 
Bible, as a keen-eyed layman saw it. Or, a large-type ‘*Teacher’s Bible,’’ either 
American Standard Revision or ‘‘ Oxford’’ ($2.50). The ‘‘ Oxford’’ measures 8% X5% 
inches, has full encyclopedic helps under one alphabetical order, with fifteen maps and 
many illustrations. ‘The American Standard Revision measures 8X51, contains The 
Concise Bible Dictionary, the Combinéd Concordance, with Indexed Bible Atlas of 12 
maps and many illustrations. Both editions should be in the working library of every 
Bible teacher. 


‘* Principles and Practice’’ and Powell’s Map, and m 
a copy of The Sunday School Times for one year to For an Introduc 
any address. Or, “ The Making of a Teacher,” Off tory Club of 

the Rocks,” «The Development of the Sunday- Fift 

School,” «* How to Conduct a Sunday-School,’”’ and uteen 

a copy of The Sunday School Times for one year to any address. Or, the Fountain 
Pen and any three of the books named in this paragraph, except * Principles and 
Practice,’’ and a copy of The Sunday School Times for one year to any address. 


For larger Introductory Clubs, proportionate combinations of these offers may 
be chosen. 


Club organizers already on the list will receive, as last year, direct from the publishers, 
information about Increase Offers. 


Subscription Rates: One copy, one year, $1. Five years, $4. Five or more 
copies to separate addresses, 75 cents each per year. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOKS FOR 


FOR THE PASTOR 
The Trumbull Year Book 


Daily readings for life’s everyday problems, 
Clot 35 ¢ ents; padded leather, 60 cents. At 
your bookstore or by mail, 
The Life Story of 
Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard. Five portraits. At 
your bookstore. $1.75; by mail, 23 cents extra. 
Sankey’s Story of the Gospel Hymns 


Illustrated. 7, cont, at your bookstore; by 
mail, 10 cents extra 


The Ancestry of Our English Bible 
By Professor Ira M. Price. Fully illustrated. 
eady December x, At your beoketere or by 
mail. $1.50. 
Light on the Old 
Testament from Babel 
By Albert T. Clay, Ph.D. Fully illustrated. 
aay December ro. At your bookstore or by 
mail. $2.00. 


FOR A BOY OR GIRL 


Outdoors, Indoors, 
and Up the Chimney 








Illustrated. 


CHRISTMAS 


SUPERINTENDENT or TEACHER 
Any book in the list for the pastor; also, 


The Making of a Teacher 
By Martin G Coentangh. At your book- 
store or by mail, 

Teacher-Training 

bye the Master Teacher 


y C. S. Beardslee, D.D. cents. Atan 
4B or by —~ ~ © ad 





FOR A BOOK-LOVING FRIEND 


Knights Who Fought the Dragon 
By Edwin Leslie. A story of China. $1.00. 
By mail or at the store. 

Off the Rocks 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell. Labrador stories, 
Illustrated. At your bookstore or by mail. $1.00, 





Four Princes 


By James A. B. Scherer. A story of the 
church. Illustrated. $1.25. Anywhere or by mail. 


A ily tony to Jerusalem 


haries Gallaudet Trumbull. 50 full- 
oe pp etations. $2.50. At the bookstore or 
y mai 


By Charles Mclivaine. 
anywh ere. 


75 cents 
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NOT BY ONE WRITER, BUT BY SEVERAL, AND EACH A 
SPECIALIST IN HIS LINE 


THE ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON 
NOTES FOR 1907 


A Guide to the Study of the International Sunday-school Lessons for 1907 




















This volume offers distinctive features of highest quality, not possessed by other 
similur publications: 

“THE MEANING MADE PLAIN.” By Ismar J. Peritrz,sPh. D., of Syracuse University. 
SEED THOUGHTS FOR THE TEACHERS’ PLANTING. By Rev. Frank M. Bris- 
toL, D. D.; Pastor Metropolitan Church, Washington, D.C, Eloquent and forceful. 
GOLDEN TEXT THOUGHTS. By Rev. ge T. McFartanp, D. D., Secretary Sunday- 
school Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Choice and charming in simplicity. 
THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 4 Rosert R. Douerty, Associate Editor ot Sunday- 

school publications of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

BLACKBOARD SKETCHES. By Mr. Tuomas G. Rocers, the noted artist and Sunday-school 
specialist, of Toronto, These sketches are the most eloquent and easiest to reproduce. 
THE AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION Text has been adopted as a basis of comments, 

King James and American version are arranged on the interlinear plan. 
nace oe ILLUSTRATIONS. Nearly a hundred. Many full page and original, prepared for 
this work. Not reprints of old cuts, but new, original, and the best obtainable. 
THIRTEEN accurate, well chosen maps. 
SUPPLEMENTARY HELPS. Carefully prepared list of books for supplementary study, 
esson Hymns for each Sunday. Tiecteations and explanatory notes. Blank pages for 
Class records, Carefully prepared Bas now index, Many other splendid features. 

° is pre-eminently the best comment on the 
Illustrative Notes for 1907 j:frc"By urchasing ityou are baying the 
most original, the newest, and most helpful help for the year. Cloth bound. 8vo. 360 pages. 150 
illustrations, maps and drawings. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Published by 


JENNINGS & GRAHAM 
220 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI 


EATON & MAINS 
150 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 

















SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


We will send a copy of THE ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES, /o» 1907; to any S. S. worker 
or preacher for $1.0 postpaid, provided order is accompanied with this coupon. Order from 
ediivess nearest you. 





Enclosed please find $1.00. Send ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES te 





Address 
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Hahnemann seems sparingly recounted, 
As a matter of history, it will surprise 
some to note that modern child-study is 
credited largely to a Darwinian idea in- 
stead of to Rousseau and Froebel. But 
no encyclopedic work is wholly free from 
such departures from proportion or cus- 
tomary historical deductions. 

The highest distinction of Nelson's 
Encyclopzdia is in its copiousness, com- 
pression, illustration, ready utility, low 
price, untechnical treatment of technical 
subjects, and its fulness in matters of 
to-day's interests. The remarkably low 
price necessarily precludes some of the 
more expensive characteristics in me- 
chanical make-up, but the volumes are 
sightly and substantial, and they will be 
a real boon to the many, as well as to 
the editor, minister, teacher, and other 
professional readers and students. Many 
atime they will be found the quickest 
and most satisfying resource when one is 
puzzled to solve the sort of riddle un- 
known to the encyclopedia of former 


days, 
Se 
A Soldier of the Lord 


(Continued from page 671) 


he had his vision and saw the heavens 
opened. When I saw Her Majesty pass, 
God bless her! first time I came home 
from India, after I'd received the truth 
and said to myself, ‘ There is the descend- 
ent of King David in direct line,, I tell 
you, if it was possible, she was twice my 
monarch. What is a Hanoverian, what 
is a Stuart, to a member of the royal 
house of Israel? When a man knows 
that he is of Israel, and a descendent of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, he has a 
right to lift up his head’ for salvation is 
of the Jews, to him first, and through 
him to the world.’* And beneath the 
tan the Colonel’s face burned with pride. 
Carmichael knew not what to say, for, 
although he remembered one delightful 
colonel of evangelistic tendencies who 
used to visit the Carnegies, this was 
practically a new study in religion. 

‘*But that is not really what J came 
to speak about, for I knew that you and 
I would join our forces over this mighty 
truth. I have something new to tell you, 
Mr. Carmichael, and something which 
will give you as big a lift as it has given 
me.’”’ 





( ToWe-continued next week) 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 
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A Grumbling Snowflake 
By Marion Wathen 


OME little snowflakes were sleeping 
in their home in cloud-land. 

The Father sent a cold wind to 
awaken them. As soon as they were 
awake, the wind told them they must go 
on a long journey,—away down to the 
earth to help cover up the little seeds 
and plants that were sleeping there. 

‘«Come, my dears, you must hurry, 
for the plants have not a single blanket 
or quilt to keep them warm. Jack Frost 
is around down there, and he will freeze 
them sure if you don’t hurry. Then 
what will the little girls and boys say 
when the spring comes, and there are no 
plants and flowers for them, and no 
wheat to make into flour for their bread ? 
My, my! You must hurry !”’ 

The kind but noisy old wind blustered 
about doing his best to get them all 
awakened and dressed for their journey. 

Jack Frost came to help him. He 
gave them each a lovely white dress, 
made from such beautiful patterns. 

( Continued on next page, second column) 
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All Woolens 
or FINE—RUGS and CARPETS to 
Flannels LAST longer— 
better—ARE better— 
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A child can do the work ae 
-Its Mostly Rinsing | 


The Overland Limited to Cali- 
fornia Via Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway 


Less than three days from Chicago to Cali- 
fornia. ‘Through sleeping car service on The 
Overland Limited in connection with the 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific lines. From 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 8 p. m. 
daily. Arrive Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco the afternoon of the third day. ‘Through 
tourist sleeper at 10.25 p. m., daily. Per- 
sonally conducted tourist car parties at 10.25 
p- m. Tuesdays and Thursdays. Rate for 
double berth from Chicago to Pacific Coast, 
$7.00. 

Complete information regarding rates, 
routes and train service free. Send six cents 
in stamps for book on California. Geo, J. 
Lincoln, commercial agent, 318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Going to Rome? 


————W RIT E.TO 
THOS... COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
for particulars of their arrangements for the 
Sunday-School Conference, 
May, 1907 


Get particulars of their Special inducements to Sun- 
day- School Workers and others to obtain a free trip. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script pony! of | ee 
Hartshorn oa labe' 


Get *‘ Improved,’’ no <oaen required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Ghe Sunday School Gimnes 


Philadelphia, November 24, 1906 


Entered at. the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 











The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, uniess by special request. 

Enough copies o any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine ut, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















































LESSON FOR DECEMBER 9 (Luke 33 : 33-46) 





THE 
MAID &% 
SPOT- 





This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


Spencerian Pens are ink savers, time savers, 
temper savers. 

They never balk or splatter the ink. 

If you buy a dozen pens, or a box, you'll findeach 
pen perfect and even of point. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen made that will just 
suit your etyle of writing. . 
We will send you asample card of 12 pens, differ- 

ent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 


























Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 








INDIVIDUAL 





Communion Service 
. —_ Many materials, 
AREA Tin Many designs: 


trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
. communicants. 
GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256-258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














on Aa SENT FOR TRIAL 
dividual service, make the best and supply over 4,000 
sacisfied . They never rfp bec 
way. List of users on request. Send for free catalogue. 


Return outfit (our expense) if not satisfied after trial 
Sanitary Communion Ontfit Co. 7th St.Rochester,N.Y. 















UNLIKE OTHER BELLS, 
EVER ay Serer nan ut: 
CHURCH OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
LS. TELLS WKY. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI 0. 


THE GENUINE MENEELY BFL[S 


purest retinedi copper and tin. 
¢ most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P O.. N.Y. 
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All the snowflakes were glad to go, for 
they did so want to help the little roots 
and seeds. Did I say all? Well, there 
was one little grumbler-flake who seemed 
to want to stay in the cloud, for he kept 
grumbling away all the time the rest were 
getting ready. This is what he said: 

‘*The idea! Just think of me, going 
away down to that big earth! I was 
down there before, and I know what it's 
like, —the biggest place you ever saw. 
I'm so small they'd never see me there, 
and as for helping to keep the plants 
from freezing, I'd like to help keep the 
poor little things warm until spring 
comes, but you see I'm too small. I 
could not cover the tiniest speck of 
ground. One little flake on the great 
big brown earth! Ha, ha! who ever 
heard of such a thing! But if you're all 
going, I suppose I'd better go, too, 
although I know I can't do any good.”’ 

The other little snowflakes just laughed 
at the grumbler snowflake and said, 
«* Just wait and see, just wait and see !"’ 

Such a jolly time as they had going 
down through the air, dancing and play- 
ing—down — down, till it seemed as 
if they would never get to the end of 
their journey. 

They talked and laughed about how 
glad the little seeds and plants would 
be when they covered them up so snug 
and warm, and one little flake said, 
«Oh, I'm so happy, to think that I'm 
really going to be of use in the big 
world !°" 

All the way down the little grumbler 
kept grumbling, and the other little 
flakes jostled and danced against him in 
their play to try to brighten him up. 
But he only said, ‘* Oh, if I were only 
bigger—only bigger !’’ 

And this is the chorus the other little 
snowflakes sang to answer him with : 


* The Father knows best, 
The Father knows best ; 
He sent us, 
He sent us ; 
He’ll do all the rest.”’ 


At last they came in sight of the brown 
earth, and the little grumbler said : 

‘*Just look! just look! What did I 
tell you?’’ 

Nearer and nearer they came—oh, 
such a big place to cover! Could the 
grumbler be right? But no, still they 
sang : 

** The Father knows best, 
The Father knows best ; 
He sent us, 


He sent us; 
He’ll do all the rest.”’ 


Faster and faster they went ; nearer 
and nearer, down, down—at last one 
little flake touched, another little flake 
touched, and, just as he touched, the 
grumbler said : 

‘*Now, wasn’t I right ?"* 

He turned his head, expecting to see 
so many fields left bare and brown and 
cold, but —;everywhere he looked was 
beautiful white snow, the whitest, thick- 
est, warmest blanket you ever saw—not 
a speck of brown earth to be seen. 

You see, it happened like this : when 
this little grumbler was turning his head, 
one little snowflake touched and covered 
just one tiny little speck of ground. An- 
other touched and covered another tiny 
little speck. Each one did his own little 
part, and when they had done that there 
was nothing else left to do, for all was 
done, and the earth had on her winter 
blanket of snow. 

Then the grumbler said; 
wrong, —foolish and wrong. 
grumble again."* 


*«T was 
I will never 


*¢ For nothing’s too small, 
For nothing’s too small ; 
Do your part, 
Do your part ; 
* Littles ’ make ‘all.’ *” 


Harcourt, New Brunswick, Can. 
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In almost every house there is 
a room that the heat from the 
other stoves or furnace fails to 
reach. It may be a room on 
‘tweather’’ side, or one having no heat 
connection. It may be acold hallway. No mat- 
terin what part of the house—whether room or 
hallway—it can soon be made snug and cozy witha 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
Unlike ordinary oil heaters the Perfection gives satisfaction 
always. First and foremost it is absolutely safe—you cannot 
turn the wick too high or too low. Gives intense heat without 
smoke or smell because equipped with smokeless deyice. 
Can be easily carried from room to room. As eas 

to operate as a lamp. Ornamental as well as useful. 

Made in two finishes—nickel and japan. Brass oil fount 
beautifully embossed. Holds 4 quarts of oil and burns 9 
hours. There’sreal satisfaction in a Perfection Oil Heater. 
Every heater warranted. If not at your dealer’s write our 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. 

for all-round household 
use. Givesa clear, steady 

Every lamp warranted. Suitable for library, dining room, 

parlor or bedroom. If not at your dealer's write to nearest agency. 


The R. o | p makes the home bright. 
light, Fitted with latest 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 



















Is the safest and best lamp 
improved burner. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. 
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May We Present You 
With a Round-Trip 
Ticket to Rome? 


On the Occasion of the World’s Fifth Sun- 
day-school Convention, May 20-23, 1907 


E SHOULD BE GLAD TO, in return for a definite service, 

One man has completed nearly one-half the requirement in 

his first month of effort. Others are well along on the road 

of good progress. Persons in the following places are at work under 
our plan: 

Rochester, N. Y.; Olds, Alberta, Can.; Denver, Colo.; For- 
syth, Ga.; Hamiota, Manitoba, Can.; Abilene, Kan.; Waterloo, 
Ontario, Can.; Baltimore, Md.; Richmond, Va.; Medicine Hart, 
Alberta, Can.; Coalton, O.; St. Louis, Mo.; Charlestown, W. Va.; 
Huntington, W. Va,; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Chicago, Ill.; Mon- 
tello, Melrose Highlands, and Chelsea, Mass.; Washington, D. C.; 
Macedonia, Ala.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New Willington, Pa.; Spring- 
field, Mo.; Bowmanville, Ontario, Can. 

Why shouldn’t you, too, take advantage of the opportunity ? 
This little blank will help you to ask us about it. 

















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
4031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please tell me how one may secure, without money cost, 
a round-trip ticket from “Boston to the World’s Fifth 
Sunday-school Convention in Rome, May 20-23, 1907. 
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THE LESSON FOR JANUARY 6, 1907 
GOD THE CREATOR, Gen 1: 1-25 
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Jonn A. McKAMY, « ..- - « Associate Editor 





THE WESTMINSTER TEACHER, & journal devoted to Bible 
study and Sabbath-school work (first issued in 1873), is now 
published on Saturday of each week, by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 150 Fourth 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn., and 1319 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Terms of Subscription: single copies, 75 
cents a year; school subscriptions, two or more copies to one 
address, 60 cents a year, 15 cents a quarter. Address all 
editorial communications and manuscripts to J. R. Miller, 
D.D., Editorial Superintendent, 1319 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 





The New Westminster Teacher 

THE WESTMINSTER TEACHER greets its friends 
this New Year in very happy mood. We have 
come now to a time toward which we have been 
the 


hopefully looking for several years, when 


TEACHER passes out of the monthly order and 
We 


welcome 


becomes a weekly. believe that our sub- 


scribers will this change. ‘They will 
have their TEACHER fresh every week, containing 
only the work of one week with the development 
and unfolding of the one lesson. 

The various departments of the lesson work 
will be maintained as heretofore, with important 
additions. Professor John D. Davis, D.D., LL. D., 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, will write the 
Critical Notes. ‘The Rev. John F. D.D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., will furnish suggestive Notes 


Carson, 


for Men’s or Congregational Bible Classes. Pro- 


fessor Amos R. Wells, A.M., of Boston, will 
write the Netes for Adult Classes. The Rey. 
K. Morris Fergusson, of Newark, N. J., will 


prepare the work for the Intermediate Depart- 
of Newark, 
N. J., will furnish the Notes for the Junior De- 
partment. 


ment; Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, 


The Editor will continue to write 


practical notes on the lesson each week. The 
Rev. A. H. McKinney, Ph.D,, and the Rev. 
John A. McKamy will also render valuable help 
each week in the lesson work. 

Besides the lesson work, the opening pages of 
each number will contain articles of value, not 
only bearing upon the lessons, but also upon 
various. phases of Sunday-school work and prog- 
ress. It is intended to give a great deal of help 
along these lines, which will be furnished by the 
best writers we can secure. It is not necessary 
at present to go into details regarding this work. 
We would rather not make promises, nor lay out a 
definite programme, It is better to let the pages of 
the TEACHER speak for themselves as the weeks pass. 

The Editor takes pleasure in announcing also 
that the Rev. John A. McKamy, who for a num- 
ber of years has so ably edited Sunday School 
Work and the lesson helps and periodicals of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church is to be asso- 
ciated with him in the editorial conduct of THE 
WESTMINSTER TEACHER. 

It is believed that this change of THE West- 
MINSTER TEACHER from a monthly to a weekly 
will be the beginning of a great increase in its 
circulation. While the lesson work is primarily 
prepared for teachers, it is also adapted to ad- 
vanced classes. The subscription price is so low 
that it will be easy to form clubs in adult and 
congregational classes, and thus secure the excel- 
lent help that will be provided for the different 
departments. We ask our friends everywhere to 
help to extena the reach and influence of the 
‘TEACHER, believing that in doing so they will be 
rendering a good service to those into whose hands 
Sample copies desired for 
distribution will be promptly sent to those re- 


questing them. J. R. Miter. 


the paper may come. 





Game for Dec. 9) NOVEMBER 24, 1906 


New Celluloid Top Blotters 
in Five Exquisite Designs 
Beautifully Lithographed in from Eight to Twelve Colors 


WITH APPROPRIATE SCRIPTURE VERSES, 


Sizg, 7% IncHEs LONG By 3 INCHES WIDE. 





No. 1, Christmas Holly. 
No. 2, Morning Glory. No. 4, Birds. 
No. 3, Pond Lily. No. 5, Oak Leaves. 


There are three pieces of blotting paper, in red, white, and 
blue colors, attached to each top by a button which is re- 
movable, and when the blotters are soiled they can be readily 
replaced with new ones. With ordinary care the blotter top 
will last indefinitely, making the article a beautiful souvenir, 
Order by numbers. 


15 cents each, or two for 25 cents (assorted), postpaid. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS DESIGN 
Heart-Shaped 
Conan Bookmark 





Actual Size. 


With a beautiful reproduction of Holly and Berries, and 


Each 
bookmark has a double'silk cord and tassels, in red and green. 


with a Santa Claus Head.-in colors on the reverse side. 


4 cts. each, 40 cts. a dozen, or $3.00 a hundred, postpaid. 





Ten New Motto Cards 


With silk ribbons for hanging up. Beautifully decorated by 
hand. Assorted designs and selections. Size, 57% inches. 


15 cts. each, or the complete set of 10 for $1.25, postpaid. 








rf 


Dr. J. R. Miller, 





CELLULOID BOOKMARKS 
All New and Original Designs 


Suitable for rewards or gifts to pupils and friends. 
and original reproductions of flowers, 
Wreath of Holly design containing a Christmas Message by 


Openings at the lower edge of the designs permit the page to 


be slipped in while the flower peeps out to show your place. 
A set of eight comprising the following selections : 


6 cents each, or 60 cents a dozen (assorted), postpaid 


Exquisite 
including a_ beautiful 





A New 

: Celluloid 

‘¥) Christmas Button 
he 20 cents a dozen, 


or 
$1.50 a 100, postpaid. 


A New Celluloid 
Santa Claus Bangle 
in Colors 


15 cents a dozen, 








or 
$1.00 a hundred, postpaid. 





offerings. 


Size, 35% inches, with blank spaces for class number, name, and add 
60 cents a 100, $2.75 for 500, or $5.00 a 1,000, postpaid. 


My Christmas Offering Envelope 


With a beautiful spray of holly and berries in three colors. 


Especially appropriate for Christmas 
ress. 








New and Unique Christmas Invitation Postal Cards 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT OR TEACHER 


With a beautiful spray of holly and berries in three colors. To be sent before the Christmas 
entertainment to the members of every department, including the Cradle Roll and Home Depart- 
Space is provided for filling in the date of your entertainment or festival, and for the 


No. 1. A Christmas Message. By Dr. J. R. Miller. (Wreath 
of Holly.) 
No. 2. Twenty-third Psalm. (Easter Lily.) 
No, 3. Lord’s Prayer. (Purple Clematis.) 
No. 4. Ten Commandments. (Iris.) 
No. 5. Books of the Bible. (Pond Lily.) 
No. 6. The Beatitudes. (Pansy.) ments. 
No. 7. Foot-path to Peace. By Dr. Henry van Dyke. (Violets.) | Signature of the superintendent or teacher. 
No. 8, The Corn and The Lilies. (Lilies of the Valley.) 


60 cents a 100, $2.75 for 500, or $5.00 a 1,000, postpaid. 
In ordering state clearly whether you want the cards for the teacher or supérintendent. 
Sunday-school and Church Supply Catalogue and our new Christmas Catalogue /ree on application. 


Our 1907 





SEND 50 CENTS FOR A COMPLETE SAMPLE SET OF OUR CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS AND UNIQUE NOVELTIES. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA 
1319 Walnut St. 


NEW YORK 
156 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO 
192 Michigan Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 
1516 Locust St. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 
2436 Lelegraph Ave. 














